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By George 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | 
| ‘“‘organ”’, the ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser ’’ (not a badly 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Some people are beginning to ask themselves if Mr. 
Churchill is not, after all, a bore. The moral atmo- 
sphere with Mr. Churchill ‘‘up”’ is no relief from the 
physical atmosphere—dull to suicide, whether a man 
endeavours to make holiday, or stays, tied by the leg, 
in town. ‘‘I know not what effect our generals may 
have on the enemy, but I own they terrify me.’? We 
are reminded of Lord North’s great saying when we 
survey Mr. Churchill’s letters to his Dundee chairman 
(poor soul !) ; and so, we are very sure, is Mr. Asquith. 
Every morning the dread of more letters! They give 
journalists a subject no doubt, but were not even the 
giant gooseberry and the sea-serpent better company ? 


In very long measure Mr. Churchill taxes the 
Unionist leaders with stirring up lawlessness in Ulster. 
This is because they have warned the Government of 
the dire explosion the Coalition policy recklessly and 
certainly leads on to. Mr. Bonar Law’s rejoinder is 
obvious, and Mr. Churchill has retreated under a 
Dundee or “‘ easterly haar ’’ of words. This perform- 
ance might make one doubt if Mr. Churchill is as clever 
as he really is. It is not clever to weary people, and 
Mr. Churchill, moreover, carefully gives the show 
away. What will Mr. Bonar Law do (he asks) if, when 
he is in office, the Nationalists refuse to recognise the 
Act of Union because of the way in which it was brought 
about? But what else have the Nationalists ever done? 
Again, he inquires, would not a local organisation 
erected in Ulster be ‘‘ against the Crown and Parliament 
of these realms ’’? But such an organisation would be 
erected to keep Ulster part of the realm, not outside it 
and at the mercy of the Coalition. 


The one thing which Mr. Churchill did not set forth 
to tell us he makes abundantly clear. 


The Government 


is in mortal terror about Ulster. Mr. Churchill’s 


chosen name in the connexion, we must say), talks 
solemnly of Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
F. E. Smith being carefully watched and breathlessly 
hints prosecutions. Now that would be a bold stroke ; 
there would be something dramatic in the simultaneous 
arrest of all the Unionist leaders. Almost we would like 
to sce it done. What a chance for our younger men at 
the back! But their hearts need not dance. To do 
that would require twice as much courage as all the 
Ministry, secretaries of state and unders put together, 
could muster. Mr. Churchill is perhaps the one Minis- 
ter who might venture this, but the others would never 
let him. No doubt he has already been asked to restrain 
the temerity of his Dundee ‘‘ organ ”’. 


Prosecution is not at all the idea ; the other way round. 
The line now is absolute confidence, easy insouciance. 
Does not Dublin Castle officially deny that the Irish 
executive has adopted a policy requiring miniature rifle 
clubs in Ulster before formation to submit a list of 
members to the executive ? 


‘** Sandy, Sandy, my man, whaur ha’e ye been? ”’ ex- 
claimed the old Edinburgh professor of medicine when 
** Alexander MacLaurin ’’ !—familiar-sounding name— 
was announced for examination in viva voce and the 
candidate walked in—a very patent and enormous 
nigger. And so in truth may Scottish Liberals now 
say regarding another Sandy not less bewilderingly 
transfigured. Here was a bad, bad break! The (late) 
Master of Elibank, ceasing to be Whip and Master, 
retained (in his own mind) the right of nominating his 
successor in the representation of Midlothian. He 
nominated Provost Brown. But the Liberals of Mid- 
lothian, remembering Mr. Gladstone, thought they 
might appropriately make their own choice, and prefer 
Mr. Shaw, son of that law lord whom the humour of 
the gods, and the adherence of the ablest men at the 
Scottish bar to the respectable side of politics, has 
singularly promoted, so that the late member “‘ retires ”’ 
if not precisely ‘‘hurt’’ (by reason of complacency) 
yet badly snubbed. His explanation, in Thursday’s 
papers, is lamentably weak, and makes really painful 
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reading. If an Englishman and Tory had made such a 
mistake . . . But Alexander Lord Murray of Elibank? 
Not by arts like these did Alexander come by that style 
and attain his general reputation. He was better as 
Master. Or does the requisite capacity go with the 
office ? 


The income-tax abatement on the salary of members 
of Parliament is a scandal. First a majority of 
the House of Commons, whose members gain most 
by the arrangement, decree and vote M.P.s an income. 
This without reference to the elector and ratepayer. 
Now, by grace of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the electorate still disregarded, they knock down the 
tax on that income. They will go further of 
course. We may see the British M.P. advance his 
wage to £600, as in Australia, with allowances, or to 
£1,000 or £1,500, as in America—with allowance for 
a typist. It brings a tiny gleam of humorous consola- 
tion to hear that M.P.s had been taxed as on unearned 
income. 

If one may judge from the agenda of the Trade Union 
Congress, to be held in September, rest in the labour 
world is not in store for us. The London Society of 
Compositors’ resolution is typical. It asks for a 
declaration that unions ought to take action for an 
increase of five shillings per week for all grades of 
workers, public and private, and a reduction of hours to 
forty-eight per week. A shipbuilding strike is appar- 
ently to be expected. Shipbuilding is in the full tide of 
prosperity, but disputes about wages, an alternative of 
four per cent. rise on piece-work or reversion to day 
work instead of piece-work, have failed to be settled 
under the National Shipyard Agreement. Nor has the 
Minimum Wage Act brought peace to the miners : their 
dissatisfaction has found vigorous expression at Black- 
pool this week. 


A remarkable strike which put 10,000 men out 
of work began at Ebbw Vale on Tuesday, but was 
settled on Wednesday. Two lampmen who had not 
paid their subscriptions to the miners’ trade union 
joined the enginemen’s society. The two societies 
quarrelled, and four thousand miners were called out. 
This led to the closing of the steelworks with other 
five thousand men. Apparently the mineowners had 
nothing to do with the quarrel. 


The first impression left by the principal conclusion 
of the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee will 
surely be that there ought to have been no need to 
co-opt special men to propose anything so obvious. 
It is recommended that enough boats and approved 
life-rafts be carried to accommodate all persons on 
passenger and emigrant ships. Equally obvious would 
seem to be the recommendation that the crew be 
properly trained in the handling of the boats, and that 
there should be slower speed in ‘‘ the known vicinity 
of ice’’. All this is so obvious that we are by no 
means sure it is right, except as to the ice; and many 
sailor-men say the same. Search-lights are not recom- 
mended in the mercantile marine because they are calcu- 
lated to cause confusion which might do more harm 
than good, but boats should be provided with wireless 
telegraphic apparatus. Wireless telegraphy has indeed 
become indispensable to ocean liners. 


Some Canadians, including Mr. Joseph Marsh, the 
Liberal M.P. for East St. Pancras, who happens also 
to be a Canadian, are growing absurdly apprehensive 
about Mr. Churchill’s proposed visit. Mr. Marsh, advo- 
cate of reciprocity with the United States, says the visit 
would be an interference with Canadian autonomy, and 
the Toronto ‘‘ Globe ’’ insists that there must be no in- 
terference from Great Britain. One might imagine that 
Mr. Borden had come to England to announce that 
Canada could do nothing more for Imperial defence, 
and that Mr. Churchill had decided to stump the 
Dominion in the hope of rousing Canada to a sense of 
her obligations. Mr. Marsh says the German scare is 
a Tory bugaboo. The phrase fits the speaker and his 
alarm at Mr. Churchill’s visit. 


Anniversary celebrations should at least be histori- 
cally accurate. The Duke of Connaught has been badly 
‘* devilled’’ in his Halifax speech on Nova Scotia’s 
claim to have been ‘‘the cradle of representative 
government’’. He talked of the Nova Scotia Parlia- 
ment as the first of the Colonial representative assem- 
blies and has cabled to the King to that effect. The 
Nova Scotia Assembly was founded in 1758. What 
was it but a modification of the representative assem- 
blies of the American Colonies, some of which were in 
existence in the previous century? And then there was 
the Bermuda Assembly which Mr. Algernon Aspinall 
reminds us dates from 1620—the very year of the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Mayflower’’, which has been commemo- 
rated this week at Southampton. 


Was ever there such a case of tails you lose and 
heads I win as that of the Dutch in South Africa? Had 
General Botha beaten us, he would probably have been 
first man in South Africa, as he is now ; but he probably 
would not have been a general, even honorary, in the 
British Army, which he is now. This, of course, is 
another piece of magnificent British generosity. It 
seems to us rather cheap playing to the gallery. 
General Botha won his military position for himself ; 
won it by hard work in the field. A new military title 
cannot deck it much. Honorary rank in a foreign army 
is a recognised and graceful compliment. But the 
theory is that General Botha is more British than the 
British. 


South Africa, according to Sir Richard Solomon, is 
prepared to take a share in the responsibilities of 
Imperial defence proportionate to its European popula- 
tion and resources. As this share involves the with- 
drawal of all Imperial forces from South Africa, our 
confidence is mixed. Mr. Smuts, laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Grahamstown Centenary memorial, 
talks pleasantly enough of the future relations of the 
white races in South Africa, but the ‘‘ top dog ”’ policy 
of the Dutch since the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony were given compiete autonomy has been far from 
pleasant. South Africa is to provide herself with a 
citizen force of all ages from seventeen to sixty ; a highly 
commendable thing to do; but we should like it better 
were it supplementary to, not in supersession of, 
Imperial control. 


The trial of the Egyptian conspirators has been begun 
and ended with a speed which contrasts favourably with 
the dangerously lax procedure in the case of the mur- 
derer Wardani. This is welcome evidence that the 
whole administration has been quickened up. There 
was no doubt about the guilt of the accused, and the 
severe sentences passed upon them would not have been 
affected by a plea of insanity. It is very significant that 
both verdict and sentence were favourably received by 
the public, who feel loyalty to the Khedive and respect 
for Lord Kitchener. Things would have been very 
different a few years back. 


King Ferdinand may not be a great man, but he is 
a remarkable man, and he owes more than his abilities 
and force of character to his mother. She helped him 
actively for some years after he accepted what looked 
like a ruinous inheritance, the Bulgarian throne. 
Frowned on by all the Great Powers, and with his pre- 
decessor’s fate before his eyes, he has won them over 
one by one till he has become persona grata both at 
Vienna and S. Petersburg. It is true that there is 
no love lost between him and the heir of the Hapsburgs, 
but Austria will not quarrel with Bulgaria and its well- 
equipped, efficient and formidable army. 


Ferdinand has reaped what Alexander sowed and 
Stambulov watered. When the great Minister was 
assassinated it looked as if Bulgaria must collapse, but 
they who thought so knew little enough about the 
sturdy, plodding, self-reliant race over whom Ferdinand 
rules. Both ruler and ruled have now won through till 


they are easily first favourites for the Balkan plate. 
In spite of Macedonian raids and Turkish provocation, 
Bulgaria has never been drawn, and Ferdinand’s 
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astuteness has never failed. He has gone far and most 
good judges believe he will go further yet, much 
further. 


But is Bulgarian patience going to boil over at last. 
It almost looks as if the Kotchana massacre were per- 
petrated as deliberate provocation. But the Turks, 
stupid as they are, can hardly be quite so stupid as 
that. It is probable that Ferdinand will restrain his 
subjects yet once more, not regarding the pear as quite 
ripe even yet. Meanwhile the Austrian journals are 
admonishing the Turks to the effect that European 
possession involves a recognition of the claims of 
Western civilisation. This to the Turks and at this 
time of day! If an Austrian journalist were capable 
of humour, we should suspect him of indulging it. 


The new Sultan is installed in Morocco, but there is 
a Pretender. The area of his operations is in the 
South, round Marakesh. ‘‘Le gros point noir’”’ 
General Moinier calls it. There are said to be 50,000 
tribesmen already in his train. This will give the 
French trouble enough; indeed, the Fez expenditure is 
a flea-bite to what is to come. Mulai Hafid has sent a 
message to the ‘‘ Times ’’ explaining his resignation 
and expressing his pleasure in moving to Paris. Paris, 
indeed, has many charms for “ rois en exil”’, and we 
can well believe it to be a pleasanter place of sojourn, 
tor a roi fainéant, than Fez. 


The Senate and the House of Representatives are 
haggling over the details of the Panama Canal Bill, and 
it is probable that the outrageous provisions exempting 
American ocean-going ships from tolls will disappear. 
But that there will be some discrimination in favour 
of American ships is certain. All the three Presidential 
candidates are more or less avowedly in favour of it, 
and if a treaty forbids it, what, asks the patriot on the 
stump, is a treaty that it should stand in the way of 
American progress—especially a treaty with Britain? 
Meanwhile both Canada and Australia are seriously 
alarmed, but no British politician has yet said a word. 


If Mr. Koenig, the Consul-General of Disseldorf, 
may speak for the whole Empire, Germany continues 
to make big strides in prosperity. In his latest report 
he says that while exports for 1911 were a_ brilliant 
record, the home market provided the larger profits. 
Hence unemployment, seldom serious in Germany, has 
decreased, wages have gone up, the purchasing power 
of the masses has improved, food is better if dearer, 
and the whole tone of the country is higher than it has 
ever been. Of course the extra cost of living causes a 
certain amount of grumbling, but apparently the in- 
crease in incomes has much more than kept pace with 
the increase in outgoings for necessaries, and all 
Germany wants is more capital for the development of 
profitable enterprise. The Briton, who has no prefer- 
ence in his own market, and is handicapped by tariffs 
abroad, will feel that Germany is developing quite 
rapidly enough. The Tariff Reformer should find in 
Mr. Consul Koenig a useful witness. 


Mr. Charles Bathurst has revived the idea of a bonus 
on home-grown wheat as a means of encouraging both 
farmers and smallholders to grow corn. It is quite 
remarkable in these days when laissez faire has dis- 
appeared in so many directions that something is not 
done to ensure a larger home production and a larger 
store of wheat in the country. It has been estimated 
that we never have more than a six weeks’ supply of 
food available at any one moment, and Mr. Bathurst 
suggests that at this season we probably have not more 
than enough for three weeks. We gather that he would 
tax foreign wheat, let in Colonial wheat free, and pay 
a bonus on the home grown. Such an arrangement 


would not cause an increase in the price of bread, but 
it would please the Colonies and help the farmer here. 
The duty on foreign wheat would provide the fund for 
the bonus; the scheme seems excellent. 


Though foot-and-mouth disease seems to have been 
successfully combated in England and Scotland, a 
further outbreak in Ireland and its prevalence in the De- 
partment of Sadéne-et-Loire will make stringent precau- 
tions necessary. English cattle-breeders may look for 
consolation against much trouble and expense in higher 
prices if the disease can be kept down here, though 
consumers must suffer in any case. In _ Ireland 
the effects are disastrous. Some of the largest cattle- 
rearing districts in Ireland have been placed under the 
ban. The disease has spread from Swords, its origi- 
nal source, to a farm some twelve miles distant. County 
Meath, where the two farms are situate, supplies Dublin 
largely, but all this is now a prohibited area. Ports 
from which cattle were shipped to England, as Drogheda 
and Dundalk, have again been closed. 


The Army aeroplane trials have already claimed their 
victim. Mr. R. C. Fenwick, the pilot and inventor of 
the Mersey monoplane, who fell with his machine on 
Salisbury Plain on Tuesday, is yet another of the victor- 
victims of experiment. The warping apparatus was 
found to be in perfect order, a gust of wind had over- 
turned the monoplane. What more is there to say of 
this incident—common almost as in battlefield and with 
war’s consolation of gallant examples? 


Sir Alfred Wills, who has died at the age of 84, was 
over twenty years on the Bench. Seven years ago he 
was the senior Judge in the Common Law Courts, and 
he then resigned and sometimes sat on the Judicial 
Committee. He was not showy, either as advocate or 
Judge, but he was good in both capacities; and in 
manner was perfect except, perhaps, for a certain over- 
strained air of painstaking and conscientiousness which 
sometimes degenerated into slowness, and became 
irritating. There was something of a feminine air 
about him; and yet he was one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club and won an earlier reputation as a climber 
than as a lawyer. He was editor also of a law-book 
written by his father on ‘‘ Circumstantial Evidence ’’ 
which is one of the most interesting of law-books ; but 
he was better known as a writer of several charming 
works on the Alps, descriptive and scientific. He con- 
spicuously influenced legal decisions. Though he did 
not give an impression of acuteness, in two cases de- 
pending on niceties of handwriting he made the experts 
look more foolish than usual by discovering what they 
had failed to find. 


For many years the name of Miss Octavia Hill, who 
died on Tuesday, has been a household word. She 
shared the honours for reputation as a philanthropist 
and representative of women’s social activities with 
Miss Florence Nightingale. Both women were pioneers 
in the application of science to their several spheres of 
benevolence. Miss Hill was the granddaughter of an 
early pioneer of sanitary reform, and she originated, 
with the aid of Ruskin, and continued for many years a 
scheme of housing for the poor which has become in- 
separably associated with her name. She gave the 
impetus to a movement which has gone beyond the 
ideals of any private landlord. Her recognised capa- 
city as a student of all problems of poverty secured for 
her a position as a representative woman on most Par- 
liamentary inquiries or in the membership of semi- 
public societies aiming at improved social corditions. 


Sir Joseph Dimsdale was an admirable type of City 
man—one of the best. Not many Etonians give their 
energies to civic duties—public schoolmen are too 
rare On our town councils—and Sir Joseph brought 
to his work as Chamberlain of London a touch with 
more things and with more people than could most 
Common-Councilmen. Not a brilliant man, he went 
through his term in the House creditably and was most 
useful to the Conservative party in the City. His wasa 
most kindly nature, as those who wanted his help in 
good causes know. Naturally he was a power in the 
distribution of City bounty—and a power very much for 
good. London, indeed, can do with as many Sir Joseph 
Dimsdales as it can get—but it is not likely to get many. 
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The Bishop of the Falkland Isles makes a last appeal 
to the public this week. About a year ago he started 
on a campaign to raise a sum of money large enough 
to organise the work of his immense diocese on an effec- 
tive scale and to put it on a business footing. Dr. 
Blair’s particular work is to shepherd spiritually all the 
Anglicans scattered up and down the west side of 
South America. His diocese thus includes whole vast 
countries such as Peru and Chili. The Falkland 
Isles themselves are but a point in his diocese. 
‘* Sphere of influence ”’ gives really a better notion of the 
Bishop’s work and position than the word diocese ; for 
the least imaginative can see at a glance how the Angli- 
can Bishop must soon become the centre for an infinite 
variety of social purposes amongst the scattered English 
population. He becomes the British headman for those 
parts. 


Dr. Blair found on taking up his work a vast and 
splendid field, but with utterly inadequate means of 
working it. With statesmanlike grasp he immediately 
fixed on the one thing needful to give his diocese 
a chance. After a careful inspection of the whole 
field he estimated his needs, framed a_ scheme, 
and came back here to put his case before the public. 
He has not met with the cordial response he hoped for. 
Untortunately Englishmen are not imaginative; they 
will not easily attend to what is not immediately before 
them; and South America they know very little about. 
There are always endless competing claims on sub- 
scribers in this country. A large sum cannot be got by 
shillings, half-crowns, and half-sovereigns. It is not the 
general public, it is the rich men connected with South 
America who have failed the Bishop. We earnestly 
trust that even at the last moment they will realise their 
duty and come forward with the help required. 
#,100,000 is a large sum, but the opportunity for Eng- 
land, religious, educational, social, in that wonderful 
country of the future is enormous. ‘‘ What sorrow 
would it be ’’ that it should be lost through English 
dulness at home. 


The Amateur Rowing Association has passed a first- 
rate resolution condemning the movement to “‘ raise 
funds by public subscription for the expenses and train- 
ing of competitors at the next Olympiad.’’ It reminds 
members of the Association that any oarsman whose 
expenses are paid by funds raised outside his own 
rowing club is not an amateur. Probably the reminder 
was not actually needed, for British amateur oarsmen 
are peculiarly averse from any truck with profes- 
sionalism. Still, this was a good time to emphasise 
the rule. The A.R.A. lead should be followed. 
Amateur clubs throughout the kingdom should meet 
and do likewise. Later a joint meeting can be held 
formally discountenancing the ‘‘ Olympic games. 


Bath is to look up. Radium is to give it new life. 
At this all lovers of that noble old city will rejoice, but 
their rejoicing will be qualified. If ‘‘ waking up”’ is 
to mean endless ‘* shows ”’ and *‘ entertainments ”’ (what 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ advises), the improving 
away of antiquities, the modernising of eighteenth- 
century work, general philistinism until all with which 
we would associate Bath is gone, better the city 
remained asleep; sleeping beauty is better than waking 
ugliness. We have not excessive confidence in Bath 
municipal taste. We remember Bath Street saved by 
accident in the Corporation’s despite. We shall watch 
proceedings; and we give fair warning that any 
vandalism shall be well trumpeted. 


The expectation of the death of Louis XV., in Carlyle, 
should be re-written as the expectation of the birth of 
‘‘the multi-million dollar baby ’’—the Astor infant— 
in New York. The crowd of courtiers and the crowd of 
journalists—both about equally ignoble. As the papers 
thought it marvellous that a millionaire could be 
drowned, so they marvel that a millionaife’s child can 
be born. 


BED-ROCK. 


HY is Mr. Churchill raging? Why is he invading 

the newspapers with long letters? Why is he 
breaking the respectable silence he has been keep- 
ing for so long—very long, at least, for him? Since 
he has been at the Admiralty he has been quite a 
changed man—outwardly at least—from the explosive 
demagogue of earlier days. So much so that the sober 
public had begun to take him seriously as a statesman, 
and even a good many of his opponents began to think 
he might be trusted at the Admiralty. So much indeed 
were some impressed with his new reformed and 
patriotic style that they thought he must be casting 
back wistful glances at his old party. We have been 
under no illusion as to Mr. Churchill’s naval policy ; 
his statesmanlike manner and aspirations have not dis- 
guised from us the miserable inadequacy of his per- 
formance ; we have always realised that Mr. Churchill’s 
naval standard is dangerously low; and now that he 
has brought back Lord Fisher and the régime of 
intrigue he will, or should, go down as an extremely 
mischievous First Lord. But he is so much bigger a 
man than Mr. McKenna that he could not help making 
a comparatively favourable impression; and we admit 
that we could imagine Mr. Churchill making a 
good, even a great, figure at the Admiralty if he had 
an absolutely free hand, and if there were no 
political considerations to compete with his desires 
for the Navy. On the whole, from the point of 
view of the general public, Mr. Churchill was run- 
ning well. Why, then, does he suddenly break out 
and choose for his ground the most acutely contro- 
versial of party questions? He must know that Home 
Rule is not popular with his own side and has never 
been acceptable to the average Englishman. He 
does not often play his own game badly; now we 
are inclined to think he has. Apparently he is uncom- 
fortable lest his long spell of political sobriety may 
cause doubts of his Radical probity amongst the 
mass of stalwarts. He may think he is not enough in 
the public eye; that Mr. Lloyd George is getting too 
much ahead of him with the crowd; that the time had 
come for him to make a diversion. Possibly he thinks 
he is very ’cute indeed in taking up his present ground. 
Is he not the champion of peace, order, law, against 
the firebrands of civil war? This is to commend him 
to the quiet non-political people, whom he has lately 
been cultivating. He is also the champion of Home 
Rule, which is to commend him to the regular party 
man on his own side. The sober citizen is to forgive 
Mr. Churchill’s Home Rule for his love of law and 
order, and the Radical is to forgive him his law and 
order for his love of Home Rule. These clever calcula- 
tions as a rule do not come off. But that is Mr. 
Churchill’s own look-out. He thinks he sees a chance 
of doing a political stroke for himself. There perhaps 
is the explanation of his gratuitous ‘‘ turn” in the 
papers in the dead season. He certainly has the stage 
to himself. 

There is nothing new in the situation. Mr. Bonar 
Law said nothing new. ‘There is no surprise; there is 
no ground for especial alarm to anyone who had 
followed and believed what Ulster Unionists have said 
from the beginning and the Unionist leaders endorse. 
Did Mr. Churchill think his Dundee chairman had 
not been duly following political affairs and needed 
prompting ? 

Of course, if people chose not to believe what the 
Ulster Unionists said, if they chose to think the Ulster 
men were merely talking big and were not serious, they 
may be surprised to find they are wrong ; and annoyed ; 
and angry; and alarmed, very sincerely alarmed. And 
this we are inclined rather to think is Mr. Churchill’s 
case and the secret of his outburst. He like others did 
not take Ulster Unionists seriously. For such it may 
then be a very new situation indeed; but it is a new 
situation entirely of their own making. Ulster Union- 
ists have spoken with plainness from the first; the 
Home Rulers have been fully warned. At last they 


begin to perceive that Unionist Ulster meant what 
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it said; that the Unionist leaders meant what they said ; 
they begin to realise that Home Rule can be made a fact 
only by armed force. The game of treating the whole 
thing as a joke is up. Eyes cannot be turned away 
any longer. Mr. Churchill and his friends begin to 
face the truth and they do not like the prospect. In 
this they are better than Mr. Asquith who still feebly 
refuses to see danger. This, at any rate, is so much to 
the good. The first necessity of the situation is that 
the Government and the whole country should realise 
that Home Rule means fighting. The public must 
make up its mind whether it is right, whether it is 
expedient, that Home Rule should be established by 
force—the outcome of civil war. This is bed-rock. 
It is no use to discuss any other aspect of the Home Rule 
question until we have made up our minds about that. 
It is idle, it is cowardly, to pose as a Home Ruler and 
shrink from the consequences of your position. It is 
perfectly reasonable to say that you believe Home Rule 
to be good, but that you would not be willing to obtain 
that good at the cost of civil war. That position 
requires that in the politics of the day you should take 
your stand against Home Rule. If you do think it 
worth having even at so great a cost, then say so truly, 
and be ready to go through with it. We want above 
all to know where we are in the matter. 

One view cannot be dropped too soon. All idea of 
bluff must be dismissed. To cherish it can only do 
infinite mischief. Mr. Churchill pretends to think that 
all the talk about arms is but an empty threat planned 
to scare the Government from its purpose; and that 
once it is clear the Government will not be frightened 
off, all idea of armed resistance will fizzle out. 
He tries to put this interpretation on some words 
of Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Law said that he did 
not expect civil war, because he believed that the 
realisation that Home Rule would bring about civil war 
would in the end cause the Government to give up Home 
Rule. That is a calculation of chances, and, we believe, 
a correct one. But Mr. Bonar Law did not say, for 
he knows too much to say, that if the Government did 
not give up Home Rule Ulster Unionists would give 
up thoughts of armed resistance. He said not one 
word that could give any colour to the representation 
that Ulster was bluffing. Nothing can do more mischief 
than to make people think that Ulster is. Mr. Churchill 
is at length taking the resistance of Ulster seriously. 
Can he not, in the spirit of a statesman, drop this insult- 
ing talk of bluff, in which it is impossible he can for one 
moment believe? He is neither afraid nor unable to 
look facts in the face. Will he not do so, then, and help 
his followers to do the same ? 

When we are on the plane of taking up arms, of 
risking life, of sacrificing everything for any cause, it is 
evident we are above the level of mere party politics. 
The give and take of the party politician is out of place. 
Everything becomes ona more serious level. Are these 
Belfast Unionists the type of men to talk about fighting 
and not mean it? Does their record, their tradition, 
suggest it? They have their defects, their worse side 
—to none are those defects more repellent than to us— 
but they have never wanted straightness, determination, 
resolution. They are absolutely satisfied that they are 
in the right; and any man who thinks they will not go 
through to the end is a fool; any man who wishes to 
think they will not is a coward. 

Do those who preach to these Unionists in Ireland the 
horrors of civil war, who commend to them reasonable- 
ness and patience, and bid them think what they are 
doing; do these suppose that Ulstermen have not 
counted the cost? Does a man risk his skin for a joke? 
It is easy to take up any policy and urge any extremity 
in Parliament—it costs little personally—but taking 
the field is a very different matter. These men 
are on the spot; Home Rule will be a fact to them, 
not a policy ; they prefer to take the supreme risk rather 
than endure it. It is not for us here, to whom Home 
Rule is a matter of newspapers, of Parliament, of 
party politics, to tell them they exaggerate. It is for 
them to judge for themselves ; and if they have counted 


the cost, and made their election, we must support 
them. It would be monstrous if we left them to fight 
their battles alone, when they are fighting to keep in 
unity with England, when they are fighting what we 
believe is the battle of the whole Empire. A graver or 
more painful position very few of us now living can have 


known. The safety-valve has been stopped—stopped 
by the present Government—and we wait for the 
explosion. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 


[* 1901 Lord Lansdowne conferred a triple boon on 
humanity. He arranged for the construction of 
a new trade route through the Isthmus of Panama; he 
induced the constructing Power to sign a treaty 
declaring that this route should be opened to the ships 
of all nations ‘‘ on terms of entire equality ’’; and he 
strengthened the bonds of Anglo-American friendship, 
that beautiful relationship which is a lesson and an 
example to a world living in the outer darkness of inter- 
national rivalry. There are three ways by which, now 
that the Canal is nearly made, the American Senate 
might nullify the rest of the pact of 1g01. It might 
discriminate in favour of what, by an amusing legal 
fiction, is called American coasting shipping ; it might 
discriminate in favour of American ocean-going 
shipping; and, instead of dealing with nations, it 
might examine the character of the bodies by which the 
ships using the Canal are owned. The American 
Senate has taken no risks. Having three ways of 
treaty-breaking before it, it has adopted them all. 
There are some who say that this course will prove 
a little too steep for the House of Representatives. 
It is possible that they are right. There are others 
who say that this course is repugnant to the will of the 
American people. It is certain that they are wrong. 

With a Presidential Election coming on, everybody 
in office is desperately anxious to give effect to what he 
supposes is the popular will. This Bill has been passed, 
not because the American people have been suddenly 
struck with a passion to develop their mercantile 
marine, but because the American people are still anti- 
British, as they have ever been. No doubt a great 
number of the best newspapers in the United States 
have denounced the Senate’s action; but that may be 
just manoeuvring for a sound electoral position. Mr. 
Roosevelt is said to be gaining ground, and Mr. Roose- 
velt denounces machine-made politics; the Senate is a 
machine-made body ; therefore it is good electoral tactics 
to blame the Senate. It is much more significant as 
an index to American feeling that the machines 
themselves have found the anti-British card is well worth 
playing, and that Mr. Taft, who wants all the machine 
support that he can get if he is to be second instead 
of third on the poll next November, is quite pathetically 
eager to sign any Bill as soon as ever it is presented 
to him. 

Our own interest is rather with the people on this 
side of the water. Especially should we like to cross- 
examine Lord Lansdowne, whose conduct has exposed 
us to our present humiliation. We had our rights 
under the Treaty of 1851. It was solemnly agreed in 
that instrument that the Canal should be a joint Anglo- 
American undertaking, and both Powers expressed 
their eternal determination never to acquire territory in 
Central America. Mr. Herbert Paul has somewhere 
observed that, whatever be the meaning of eternity, 
it is certainly not a very long time. Lord Lansdowne 
made eternity mean a very short time—just fifty years. 
In return for two enormous concessions, that authoris- 
ing the States to build the Canal alone, and that per- 
mitting them to cancel their eternal determinations 
every half-century, Lord Lansdowne got nothing but 
promises on paper. We should like him to tell us 


what he thinks those promises worth now; and if he 
thinks them worth anything, by what arguments he 
would defend so paradoxical a position. 

Next we should like a few words with Sir Edward 
Grey, whose melodramatic introduction of the red 
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herring of an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty into 
a debate on Anglo-German relations converted a hostile 
House. Supposing that Arbitration Treaty had not 
been buried, would the Senate agree to arbitrate upon 
their own vote? And, arbitration being excluded, what 
does the Foreign Secretary mean to do now? He has 
made a protest which has been ignored. National self- 
respect requires that some drastic steps should be taken 
to assert our rights as a great Power. Perhaps Sir 
Edward Grey will go so far as to consider the wisdom 
of having an ambassador in Washington to deal with 
a crisis as grave and difficult as has ever confronted 
British statesmanship. Or perhaps he will look to 
his own past career for inspiration. In the autumn of 
1908 he uttered words upon the sanctity of treaties 
which sent a thrill of pride through Radical bosoms. 
Substitute ‘‘ Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ’’ for ‘* Treaty of 
Berlin ’’, and those words will exactly fit the present 
situation. But the Foreign Secretary had better think 
twice before he repeats his language of 1908. No notice 
was then taken of it; no action then followed upon 
it. But if Sir E. Grey lost in a game of bluff with 
Austria, it is ten times more certain that he would lose 
in a game of bluff with such experts as the United 
States. The matter is far too serious for bluff. It 
is absolutely impossible for us to accept the present 
situation as ending the dispute which opened with the 
presentation of our note of protest. 

It is impossible in the first place because in 1901 
we chose to stand out as the spokesmen of Europe. 
The terms we secured with regard to trafic on the 
Canal were not secured for ourselves alone—they were 
secured for all nations. It is now our duty to act on 
behalf of all nations. No other Power can help us; 
for, though discrimination in traffic through the Canal 
would undoubtedly lead to friction between the United 
States and every mercantile country, we alone have 
treaty rights to back a protest. Failure to assert these 
rights, and, still more, failure even to attempt to assert 
them, will make us the scorn of Europe. 

In the second piace, Ministers owe a duty to the 
British people. The champions of Free Trade, faced 
with aimost the only issue in which Free Trade is not 
entirely meaningless, they must show that their 
championship is something more than a wordy im- 
posture of use only on election platforms. Dependent 
as our people are on their export trade, and on the 
right of British ships to sail the seas as they will, the 
tame acceptance of any limitations to equal rights of 
passage through the Panama Canal would be more than 
a betrayal of oft-proclaimed doctrines; it would be a 
deadly blow to the economic stability of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thirdly, the Foreign Office is an Imperial office. 
The decision of the Senate has been received with indig- 
nation and disgust in the two great dominions princi- 
pally concerned with the new Canal. The Australian 
Parliament has lost no time in passing a resolution 
supporting the protest of his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
Australian Parliament could do nothing less, for if the 
Panama Canal Bill once becomes effective, the Panama 
Canal route becomes useless to Australia. Her 
interests are bound up with those of Britain, but unless 
some scheme of State subsidy is evolved to counteract 
the American plan, there will be an end to free com- 
munication with Britain via Panama. Cheated of her 
hopes, Australia will have to fall back upon the old 
route via Suez. For Canada the position is even 
more serious. The Canal once made, the ports of 
British Columbia are the natural vent for quite half 
of the Canadian wheat destined for the European 
market. The remission of tolls on American ships will 
pull that wheat down to the other side of the American 
frontier and utterly counteract the national impulse 
called forth by the Reciprocity proposals of last year. 
Canadian opinion is already bitter enough against 
the British Foreign Office, which has repeatedly sacri- 
ficed Canadian interests for the sake of American 
friendship. But that the decision of the Canadian 
people to lead a national life of their own should be 


nullified by the sheer pusillanimity of somebody here 
would strain Canadian loyalty past all endurance. 

Our last words must be to those who have propagated 
the myth of Anglo-American friendship. It has been 
a hard-worked myth; in these days when we spend our 
time in counting up hostile Dreadnoughts, the stock 
resource has been to leave out the American fleet and 
even to assume that American influence will be exerted 
on our behalf. But what has happened during the 
last few days must convince even the most purblind 
that there is not one shadow of truth in this doctrine 
of Transatlantic cousinship. When the Americans 
wish to get something from us their talk is all of Shake- 
speare and common language and common ancestry ; 
when they can score a point against us they remember 
nothing except 1776. It is all a question of convenience, 
and now that the States are an expanding Power their 
convenience is Britain’s loss. If their policy is aided 
by the amazing blindness of those who are the fools 
of sentiment in face of facts, one is not surprised that 
Americans exploit to the uttermost our credulous 
faith in their friendship. But patriotism cannot con- 
tain itself when Englishmen, professing to love their 
country, see her interests thwarted and her rights 
flouted and still prate of imaginary goodwill. Thanks 
to the Panama fraud, that mischievous illusion is 
shattered. 


THE COLLAPSE: OF YOUNG TURKEY. 
y is a strange coincidence that the celebration of 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of King Ferdinand’s 
rule should coincide with the hopeless breakdown of 
the Young Turks. There is, it is true, nothing remark- 
able in the collapse of the Turkish reform movement. 
It is also only historically just that Bulgaria should 
rejoice while Turkey curses. But the foolish attempt 
to institute parliamentarism in the Ottoman Empire 
was doomed to failure from the first. No one who saw 
things steadily and saw them whole ever could have 
believed that a conquering horde of Asiatic nomads 
could become converts to the smug artificialities of 
representative government. Yet not only did 
journalists really believe it, but the Chancelleries of 
Europe pretended they did, and cheerfully abandoned 
to their fate the Christian subjects of the Porte, on 
whose behalf they had for years been intermittently 
manceuvring. They had at last really succeeded in 
getting something like a grip on affairs in Macedonia. 
But, at the mere mention of a parliament in Constan- 
tinople, they retreated from their strong position, 
leaving the Christians to the tender mercies of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, whose policy towards 
the subject races has been as scorpions to the rod of 
Abdul Hamid. 

The intrigues and revolutionary escapades which 
have been rife in European Turkey for the last few 
weeks interest us little in themselves, but at least they 
serve to throw a search-light on the jerry-built structure 
of the Young Turkish system. It has failed even to 
protect the Empire against attack from without. The 
great rallying~ry that brought the Turkish nations 
round to the revolutionaries was that Abdul Hamid’s 
gross misgovernment was giving the European Powers 
the opportunity of intervention in Turkish interna! 
affairs, and would lead to the alienation of more pro- 
vinces from the Sultan’s control. The Christians also 
were led to expect alleviation of their sufferings, and, 
on this ground, they not only acquiesced in the revolu- 
tion but actively assisted it. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the course of events which has led to their 
bitter disillusionment. The recent massacre at 
Kotchana and that of last year at Ishtib show that the 
methods supposed to be peculiar to Abdul Hamid are 
really only natural to a Turkish régime. The recurrence 
of these horrors is a continual provocative to Bulgaria, 
and the Powers wilfully placed the luckless Christians 
of Macedonia at the mercy of the Ottomans by with- 
drawing the really effective supervision they were 
beginning to exercise. In Albania we have seen a series 
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ot revolutions, counter-revolutions and conspiracies 
which had no precedent under the late Sultan. It even 
begins to be doubtful whether the army has been 
renovated and inspirited to the extent we were given 
to understand. At all events, the Committee left 
Tripoli unprotected, which Abdul Hamid did not; 
they have not even provided as they might have 
done for the defence of the Empire. The unprovoked 
attack of Italy is only a partial excuse for failure. Had 
the Committee gone about things in the right way, at 
least in the way originally predicted by their friends, 
they would not have been compelled to employ the bulk 
of their army in suppressing insurrections brought 
about by oppression and misgovernment. 

The ideal of policy cherished by the Committee of 
Union and Progress, and put in force directly they had 
the power, was something quite different from thar 
with which they encouraged a too facile world to credit 
them. Instead of equality of right for all, we have 
had a ruthless endeavour to crush all the diverse 
nationalities of the Empire into one mould, regardless 
alike of religion and race. From this kind of persecu- 
tion the subjects of Abdul Hamid were free, and they 
have now, in addition, lost any protection they used 
to enjoy from the European Powers who were supposed 
to take an interest in their fate. The brutal methods 
of coercion employed to bring this about have now 
definitely failed, and the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the only really effective organisation evolved 
by Young Turkey, is for the moment ejected from 
power. The most important point demonstrated by 
recent events is that Young Turkey has no alternative 
rulers to the members of the Committee. The only 
substitutes to be found are aged soldiers or statesmen 
who made their mark in the early days of Abdul Hamid. 
This is really an impossible condition of things, for 
most of these men, including the present Grand Vizier, 
are over eighty. 

But for the moment the change has served its pur- 
pose. There are to be fresh elections conducted on a 
less scandalous system than the last, and the Com- 
mittee seem sufficiently cowed to acquiesce in this. 
It must be remembered that a large section of the 
army is now hostile to them. We also have a 
proposal for a general policy of decentralisation which, 
if properly carried out, may allay Albanian dis- 
content. Such a policy wisely pursued is indeed the 
only chance of pacifying that country. The only hope, 
indeed, of keeping the Empire together under a parlia- 
mentary régime is to give up all pretence of directing 
affairs from Constantinople, except on the broadest 
lines. This, of course, implies the complete overthrow 
of all Young Turkish ambitions, and it is sufficiently 
simple and inspired by common sense to meet with 
strenuous opposition from all the members of the Com- 
mittee. It may mean the ultimate break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire, but it is the only policy that can 
postpone it. No sane person can in truth believe that 
there is sufficient wisdom or foresight in a Turkish 
Parliament, or self-restraint and sagacity in any 
possible Turkish executive, to conduct the affairs of 
the Empire as a closely compacted body to a successful 
issue. The final break-up may by decentralisation be 
postponed for some time. Europe will undoubtedly 
combine to postpone it. But that it is inevitable in the 
end, who now can doubt? Even those who believed in 
Young Turkeydom must have been convinced by this 
of the futility of their faith. Centuries of misgovern- 
ment and oppression and incapacity are not set right 
by a few phrases borrowed from the French Revolution, 
or by attempts forcibly to combine mutually repellent 
elements. 

All this has now become clear past all contradiction, 
and the most important question for the future is what 
direction the new current of affairs will take. When 
the Tripolitan war comes to an end, civilised opinion 
will hardly permit the A£gean islanders to be handed 
back again to Turkish control. If they go to Greece, 
and there is no reason why they should not, Bulgaria, as 
by far the most progressive and successful of the Balkan 


States, will claim her share elsewhere. Turkish 
cruelties in Macedonia have already aroused a dan- 
gerous agitation in King Ferdinand’s kingdom, and if 
Bulgaria moves Servia will almost certainly be at her 
back. If a successor has to be found to the bulk of the 
sick man’s goods, then Bulgaria, by her material pro- 
gress and astute and patient policy, certainly deserves 
to fill the part. Who rises to power and who falls 
from day to day in Turkey matters little. The Ottoman 
system is not and never was capable of reform. It has 
only existed for many years because the mutual jealousy 
of European Powers has bolstered it up. The ludicrous 
farce of Constitutional Reform has only served to 
hasten on the rot, as anyone who knew the Turks 
must have foreseen. Only one kind of ‘‘ reformer ’’ 
could set Turkey up again, a great soldier with ruth- 
less purpose and overwhelming military power, but he 
would be a danger to Europe and could not be allowed 
to exist in all his power for mischief. It cannot be 
doubtful that the Powers foresee the inevitable. 
Though they will postpone it as long as possible, every 
day they are at the mercy of the unforeseen. 


ENGLAND AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


* matters of sport it has long been England’s part 

to lead the world. Even the Puritans could not 
make us give up playing games, except on Sundays ; and 
playing games with us has ever meant severe physical 
exercise. We used the boxing gloves when the 
foreigner used the rapier; we played cricket and foot- 
ball whereas he was content with ‘‘ Mora ’”’ or “‘ Jeu de 
Boules’’. We played games for exercise, but we also 
played them for fun. Serious, earnest fun—the sort in 
which Stevenson’s Belgian yachtsmen indulged—(did 
that seer foresee also the fate of the Grand Challenge 
Cup !) but still fun. We led—and then the foreigner 
followed. The comic Frenchman of bygone ‘* Punch’’ 
pictures—the chaser of foxes, the slayer of ‘* moutons 
sauvages ’’, the preserver of Marthe and Auguste and 
the other hares and rabbits—is long ago dead. He no 
longer wears a horn round his body when sallying forth 
o a grouse drive. Instead, he plays England and beats 
Scotland at Association football, carries off the English 
open golf championship, and is victorious in the Thames 
Cup at Henley. 

So much for our past leadership. The world learnt 
from us to play games, and to play them for fun. Then 
came a change. America is a country intended by its 
citizens to lick creation. Now to lick creation you must 
invent, be novel, do something new. In the old world 
men had their business, and they had their pleasure; a 
line was drawn between the two, and we changed our 
mental and moral atmosphere as well as our clothes 
when we went out to play games after tea. The Ameri- 
cans bethought themselves, and made a pleasure of 
business and a business of pleasure. They got their 
fun out of finance, and put stern labour into their games. 
The result has been most clearly seen in these late inter- 
national contests. The man who makes a business of 
sport naturally sets the standard—and if he challenges 
you or you him to a contest you must either attain to that 
same standard or be beaten. England, so far, has 
refused—thank Heaven—to make a business of her 
pleasures. And she very naturally got beaten—and 
always will get beaten until she alters her views of what 
sport is for. 

But what do we hear on all sides? Cries of British 
decadence. Laments over the lost leadership. Ten 
years ago they called us muddied oafs, because we per- 
sisted in thinking that cricket and football were better 
occupations for the spare hours of our youth than beer- 
drinking and dissipation. Ask any French, or Belgian, 
or Italian student how University men in those countries 
spend their evenings. The answer might not a little 
surprise some of those who rail against the ‘‘ curse of 
athleticism ’’. And now, forsooth, we are decadent. 


The Americans, they say, know how to put their heart 
into a thing they do; also their heads—and sometimes 
That is to say, the American pro- 


even their elbows. 
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fessional athlete. He and his claque no more repre- 
sent the American people at large than the English 
professional footballer is a type of the English player 
of games. The young men of Harvard and Yale know 
the meaning of sportsmanship and practise it ; but even 
they have to specialise overmuch. The standard is so 
high; for it is set by men whose business in life it 
is to excel, at all costs, in one particular branch of 
sport. The admirable Creighton would not have been 
admired at Stockholm—for he would undoubtedly have 
been last in every event. 

What do they want—those who lament our deca- 
dence? They want us to lead again. We can. We 
can once again give the lead to the world in a far 
better thing than the achievement of records. We 
can teach the world the proper attitude towards games. 
We can, by steadfastly setting our face against pro- 
fessionalism, specialisation, record-breaking, and all 
the business—monstrous but apt word in this connexion 
—of modern games. We might first put our own house 
in order. There is much to be done on the football 
field, much upon the turf—a little even in first-class 
cricket. To turn sports once more into pastimes would 
indeed be a work worth doing. That would be leading. 
To subscribe large sums of money to train up some 
teams of record breakers for the next Olympic meeting 
at Berlin would be not leading, but the most slavish fol- 
lowing. Is America, then, to be the leader of the world 
in sport? Are we to renounce our whole basic concep- 
tion of the use and meaning of sport in order to fall 
in with the method she has set? That is the real point 
at issue between Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and his 
disputants. 

Those who say that if we enter for these international 
competitions at all we should make some serious 
attempt to win, and that since only the business methods 
can hope to prevail, we must perforce adopt them— 
are reasonable enough. To enter as amateurs and 
players of the game for fun against professionals and 
players of the game for business is patently absurd. 
But England’s course—if she is to retain her leader- 
ship of pastimes—is not to enter at all. One has a 
sneaking, cowardly wish to train a band of professionals 
just once, send them to Berlin in 1916, and beat all 
comers—then, and then only, retire once and for all. 
That would be rather splendid—that Sullian retirement. 
But the idea is simply that of the moral coward. If 
we retire now, some of the nations will say ‘‘ Yah! who 
got beaten and daren’t try again?’’ Let them. To 
triumph against one’s convictions is a poor thing—and 
it will be better for England, and better for sport—and 
some day, perhaps, better for the world, if we retire at 
once and have no more to do with these wretched 
Olympic games. 

And how they make us all hate one another ! 


THE CITY. 


~UCH strength as has been displayed by the Stock 
markets recently could not continue uninter- 
ruptedly. The pace was a little too fast for this time 
of year. Consols have recovered as much as two points 
from the low level reached towards the end of last 
month; some remarkable rises have occurred in the 
Home Railway department; Canadian Pacifics have 
made another sensational advance ; while a simultaneous 
improvement has taken place in the Mining, Rubber, 
and Oil sections. In nearly every case the upward 
movement was fully justified by technical conditions. 
The markets were bare of stock, and purchases could 
only be effected at improved prices because of the dis- 
inclination of holders to sell. Those who had kept their 
heads during the prolonged decline were not likely to 
sell immediately on the turn of the tide, and in most 
departments a further improvement is confidently 
expected. The slight reaction that has occurred is due 
to the usual snatching of small profits by professional 
speculators. Although business has ‘expanded con- 
siderably, the public has only taken a small hand in the 


revival, and a large volume of demand is likely to 
materialise before the end of the year. Trade through- 
out the country is excellent, and a large proportion of 
the money that is being made should find its way to 
the Stock Exchange in due course. The general market 
prospect is, therefore, very encouraging, and the time 
will soon be ripe for the resumption of the flotation of 
new issues of capital. 

The rise in Consols has been assisted by the Govern- 
ment broker, and it is hoped that the premier security 
will now maintain a firmness which has been conspicu- 
ously lacking for some months past. The strength of 
Home Rails is considered hardly likely to be so per- 
manent, but there has been some investment-buying 
based upon the excellent Board of Trade returns and 
the good traflics, which compare with poor showings at 
this time last year. Coal, iron, and steel shares are also 
deriving benefit from the trade boom, and the shares 
of shipping companies have reflected the same influence. 
The buying of P. and O. Deferred is said to be once 
more on behalf of powerful interests. 

Canadian Pacifics have been steadily advancing 
towards the goal of 5300 per share, for which they 
were ‘‘tipped’’ long ago. A much higher figure 
has been talked of, the advance being worked mainly 
from New York. The announcement that the directors 
are applying to the Canadian Government for power to 
increase the capital from $200,000,000 to $260,000,000 
was followed by a reaction due to profit-taking. The 
company is now earning well over 20 per cent. on its 
Ordinary capital, so the present quotation is not as 
extravagant as it may appear. It has been suggested 
that the Canadian Government might well consider the 
desirability of purchasing the company’s entire under- 
taking, and some interesting figures have been put 
forward in this connexion. For instance, if the Govern- 
ment exchanged a Three-and-a-half per Cent. Guaran- 
teed Stock at 95 for C.P.R. shares on a basis which 
would give the holders an income of 14 per cent., the 
value of ‘‘ Can-Pacs’’, it is argued, would work out 
at $380. For the present, however, such figures have 
only a statistical interest. The demand for American 
Rails has been stimulated by the continuance of satisfac- 
tory crop and trade reports. 

In the Foreign Railways department two incidents 
have attracted further attention to the operations of 
the Farquhar Syndicate. The proposal to amalgamate 
the Cordoba Central, Cordoba and Rosaria and Cordoba 
Central Buenos Ayres Extension Railways has now 
been officially announced, and notification has been 
made of the retirement of two directors of the Entre 
Rios Railway and the appointment of three representa- 
tives of the Farquhar Group to the board. The scheme 
of the Syndicate is to obtain connexions between the 
Brazil Railway as far as Montevideo and Buenos Ayres 
on the south, to extend as far as possible northwards, 
and to obtain a transcontinental system from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It is an immense project, but 
Mr. Farquhar has strong financial backing in London 
and Paris, and so far has been successful, though much 
remains to be done. 

A conspicuous exception to the strength of the 
markets has been the weakness of Marconi shares. The 
selling has come mainly from Dublin, where a hidden 
bull account still exists, shares having been pawned with 
the banks. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs has issued a circular 
in which he refers to ‘‘ persistent repetitions of un- 
founded rumours and false and misleading statements ’’. 
In spite of the emphatically bullish tone of the circular 
the market did not immediately respond. 


INSURANCE. 
THe CLercy Mutuat ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


IKE most life offices which have not established an 
agency organisation, the Clergy Mutual Assur- 

ance Society has constantly to be content with a 
moderate supply of new business, and in recent years 
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neither the premium income nor the amount of the funds 
has made much progress. As far back as 31 May 1896 
the Society had accumulated 44,044,071, and the office 
premiums for valuation were £245,444, while on the 
same day last year, when the latest investigation was 
begun, the corresponding amounts were £,4,662,050 and 
£267,844. Increases of this extent in the course of 
fifteen years indicate that a time may be approaching 
when neither the funds nor the premium income will 
continue to expand. A change of such a nature would 
not necessarily interfere with the prosperity of the busi- 
ness, nor preclude the members from receiving the same 
benefits as at present, but it would be most unfortunate 
from a new business standpoint, because policyholders 
are undoubtedly allured by growing totals and are apt 
to misunderstand the causes of stagnation. Another 
point has also to be remembered—diminishing figures 
are extremely liable to be misrepresented by the alert 
agents of rival institutions. This is one of the dangers 
which a society appealing to special classes and employ- 
ing no canvassers has always to face; and very fre- 
quently, indeed, the misrepresentation is merely the 
result of ignorance. 

Whether the management of the Clergy Mutual will 
contrive to maintain the business in a state of constant 
progression remains to be seen, but it is evident that 
under existing conditions the limits of expansion have 
nearly been reached, and it is somewhat difficult to per- 
ceive in what direction the connexions of the society 
can be extended, unless the present rather elastic qualifi- 
cation for membership be repealed. So far as the clergy 
and their relations are concerned, there clearly is not 
much room for further expansion. Something like 
13,500 policies of assurance are already in force, and the 
amount assured, with bonuses, exceeds ten million 
pounds, having increased by a little more than a million 
pounds during the last fifteen years. In view of these 
facts, and further remembering that the advantages 
attaching to membership of this mutual society are dis- 
tinctly greater than in most cases, it is almost impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that all future developments of 
real importance must be made in fields not already culti- 
vated. In the 1906-11 quinquennium the volume of new 
business transacted was undoubtedly much larger than 
ever before, but that period can scarcely be accepted 
as a fair index to what may be expected hereafter, see- 
ing that life assurance business was immensely stimu- 
lated by the additional burden of the death duties, just 
as happened at the time of their original imposition. 
Last year, again, the society was well supported, com- 
pleting 567 policies for a net amount of £345,579, 
against 519 for £285,300 in 1910, and the total premium 
income showed an advance from £269,812 to £280,191 
—practically the whole of the new premiums being 
added to the total. The improvement in this respect 
appears to have been in some way due to the distri- 
bution of profits, for the bonuses in reduction of pre- 
miums similarly increased from £38,699 to £46,547, 
or by nearly as much. It is quite certain, at any rate, 
that the gain was chiefly of the book-keeping descrip- 
tion, for the claims by death and maturity required 
#270,505 and £42,845 had to be found for surrenders. 

Viewed from any other standpoint than that of 
progressiveness, the Clergy Mutual Society appeals 
very strongly to the imagination. The premiums paid 
by the members are exceptionally moderate—very con- 
siderably below the average ; the administration is most 
economical, as all expenses are covered by about 7 per 
cent. of the premium income; the investments are of 
a particularly sound character and yield a fair average 
rate of interest—about 3§ per cent. after deduction of 
income tax; and the valuation is made by the most 
approved tables of mortality, with only 2$ per cent. 
assumed interest. Although the compound bonuses 
now declared are not quite so liberal as those which 
were paid for the 1886-91 and next succeeding quin- 
quenniums, the members have certainly no cause to 
complain. In the premiums they pay they receive the 


equivalent of an immediate bonus, and at each of the 
last three distributions of profits the bonuses were equal 
to an average cash return of about 45 per cent. of the 


premiums paid. In this respect the Clergy Mutual has 
only one or two rivals. Up to 31 May 1g11 the society 
had received £12,137,808 in premiums and paid 
412,890,051 to members or their representatives, and 
of this last amount more than one-third was in the form 
of bonuses. At the moment, indeed, the proportion of 
the bonuses to total premium receipts is considerably 
higher, £ 4,810,459 having in all been distributed either 
in cash, reversionary additions or reduction of 
premiums. 


THE WEEK-END PARTY. 
By Fitson Younc. 


ets live in the country, partaking of the pleasures 

and labours of country life through the week, and 
to have friends from town to stay with you over the 
week-end, is almost an ideal way of life, and of com- 
bining the interests of the small and the great worlds. 
You get the best of your friends, and the interests 
which they bring to your detached life prevent its peace 
from degenerating into stagnation. And to live in 
town, joining throughout the week in its loud and 
strenuous activities, and to retire from Saturday to 
Monday to the silence of some country retreat, there 
to quiet the nerves and slow down the pulses to their 
normal tune, is also an ideal condition for people whose 
lot it is to work in cities, or take a share in driving 
the great machinery of national or metropolitan life. 
In either case, town and country influences act as 
correctives of one another, preserving the sense of 
proportion and preventing the character from being too 
much drugged by quietness or stimulated by excite- 
ment. : 

Out of these two simple and good things has grown 
that extremely complicated thing which has very little 
that is good about it, the smart week-end party ; when 
some twenty people, with their paraphernalia of 
luggage and valets and maids, are conveyed by a nicely 
graduated series of trains to a country house on 
Saturday afternoon, and shot out again on Monday 
morning by another nicely graduated series. They are 
received by their host and hostess in the true baronial 
manner, as though they were indeed the inhabitants of 
the house; but this is an illusion. They are week- 
enders like their guests; and they themselves, with 
their valets, maids and luggage, have but arrived an 
hour or two before, and will depart an hour or two 
after, their invited visitors. There is very little that 
is restful or recreative in such assemblies. They consist 
almost entirely of people who know one another well, 
and who constantly meet in the same houses in town; 
and they are employed in very much the same occupa- 
tions as have employed them during the week. The 
simplicity of real English country life is entirely absent. 
From the moment when the second, third and fourth 
footmen respectively have burdened themselves with 
the responsibility of taking charge of your hat and 
stick and gloves, when the under-butler has delivered 
you to the groom of the chambers, when that function- 
ary has presented you to your hostess (whom you took 
in to dinner the night before) until the bridge debts 
have been settled on Monday morning and the last of 
your modest assortment of half-sovereigns, crowns 
and half-crowns has been pocketed by its ungrateful 
recipient, you are engaged in a complicated though 
stereotyped routine, which is refreshing neither to the 
body nor to the spirit. You find yourself planted in 
a house full of people whom you are constantly meeting 
in London; you have to talk hard to them, probably 
about the same things which furnish the small talk 
of London dinner parties. You are requisitioned for 
games out of doors, or brought in for bridge or 
Coon-Can (if that is the way you spell it), and generally 
worried with elaborate efforts to amuse which only 
bore. Such matters as the clothes people are wearing, 
and the way they play games, and the extent to which 
they are on Christian-name terms with the rest of the 
party, are matters of great importance. At dinner on 
Saturday the conversation is chiefly personal. ‘‘ Tell 
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me, who is that sitting next to So-and-so?”’ is a fre- 
quent conversational opening which leads by easy 
stages to gossip and mild scandal. On Sunday at 
breakfast it is about the bridge of the night before. 
At lunch, of the golf of the morning, mildly stimulated 
again to personalities by the advent of some woman 
who makes an effective first appearance at that meal. 
By dinner-time two or three unfortunate people have 
been tacitly selected as objects of dislike by the rest 
of the party, which thus becomes consolidated in a 
brotherly kind of way by more or less good-natured 
abuse of them. And at dinner the week-end topic will 
have definitely asserted itself, and rule supreme. Jt is 
probably a very silly topic, and may be anything from 
a low beam against which tall people knock their heads 
to the kind of hat or other garment which some pet or 
butt of the party may be wearing ; but it serves to pass 
the time until the division of the guests into bridge 
parties and gossiping parties. What train people are 
going away by is more than enough topic for breakfast 
the next morning; and the series of anti-climaxes is 
reached when at the door one takes elaborate farewell 
of people whom one will probably meet again at lunch 
or dinner the same day. __In the whole entertainment 
is hardly anything that is real or belonging to the life 
of the house. The children are either banished with 
their governesses to remote apartments, or allowed to 
play picturesquely and decorously for a little while on 
the lawn. The only person who really does exactly and 
only what he likes is the host, who perhaps selects some 
favoured guest to share in his own superior pursuits, 
and his chief duty seems to be discharged when, with 
hearty and genial enthusiasm, he tells you about the 
trains back to town. 

lt may be objected that if one does not like such 
parties, one need not go to them. Certainly any hard- 
worked man who frequents them habitually must prefer 
the society of his acquaintances to that of his friends, 
and be rather foolish into the bargain; for he has 
to work as hard at them as he does in town. But one 
may criticise other people’s pleasures as well as one’s 
own, and I am considering these parties from the point 
of view of the people who are the real mainstay of 
them ; people who, as a rule, are not hardworking, the 
problem of whose lives is chiefly the problem of their 
pleasures, and who are able to devote themselves en- 
tirely to extracting as much amusement as possible out 
of life. For these people the week-end party, which 
is full of interest and novelty for the oi looker, seems 
to me to be a mistake. It does not seem to be worth 
spending four hours in the train to play the same 
games and meet the same people as you play and meet 
amid the greater conveniences of London. It is un- 
necessary to say that the standard of material luxury 
in houses where such functions are held is such as would 
stagger anyone who looked upon it with detachment 
of mind, and considered what it really meant. But 
even from the week-ender’s point of view a change of 
diet would surely be both agreeable and beneficial, and 
his palate and his digestive organs would alike appre- 
ciate a rest from the rich sauces and the eternal cham- 
pagne and port of his everyday existence. But nowa- 
days to go from London to the country in such circum- 
stances is like emigrating from the Carlton to the Ritz. 

This kind of entertainment needs more skill to make 
it tolerable than almost any other; yet it is indulged in 
chiefly by people who bring no great intelligence or 
trouble to bear upon it, and leave its organisation 
almost entirely to their servants. In my own limited 
knowledge only one English hostess has made a com- 
plete success of it ; and she really lives in the country and 
makes a fine study of blending people of quite different 
occupations and habits, so that visitors to her house 
can always be sure not only of making new acquaint- 
ances, but of meeting people whom they do not meet 
in their ordinary round; and her house is constantly the 
birthplace of many lasting interests and friendships. 
for that reason it has become an institution quite unique 
in English life, and may be said, -with very slight 
exaggeration, to have a national rather than a merely 
social influence. It is as far removed as possible from 


the kind of party which I am describing, where the 
guests are merely gathered in the great drag-net of 
London, and assembled without selection or discrimina- 
tion. Contrast such an entertainment with the ideal 
visit to friends in the country, where amid familiar 
scenes and familiar people a fagged brain may really 
rest and refresh itself and be absorbed for a little, not 
into some feverish and organised entertainment, but 
into the quieter and saner life of the people of the house. 
The peace and dignity of family life in the country is 
one of the last remaining glories of English society ; 
it is life brought to perfection, where children grow up 
amid ideal conditions, their duties and pleasures equally 
harmonious with their state and environment, and the 
life of the house providing an atmosphere the breath- 
ing of which is restorative, and access to which is an 
intimate privilege. The wise man selects for his week- 
end holiday the house where such an atmosphere exists, 
where the people are friends and not mere acquaint- 
ances, where no elaborate efforts are made to amuse 
him, and where the only demand made upon him is a 
tolerable one of making a tour of the ‘‘ improvements ’’. 

As for the smart week-enders, I think that it would 
be a benefit to society generally if they remained in 
London. The old London social Sunday was a not un- 
pleasant day, with its informal visiting of people other- 
wise hardly ever seen, and its pleasant impromptu 
dinner parties, its cognisance even of such institutions 
as churches and concerts. It was supposed to be dull; 
but that was only because it was quiet. It was not 
nearly so dull as the smart week-end party in the 
country. 


A SUGAR AND WATER COMPOSER. 
By F. Runciman. 


a the days of Massenet’s youth elderly Parisians were 

wont to sit at café tables on the boulevards sipping 
sugar and water. Shunning the seductions of the green 
she-devil Mlle. Absinthe, hating the fiery horror eau-de- 
vie, they partook of their innocent liquor, eyed the 
pretty girls as they passed, and told each ofher the 
most shocking tales of the exploits of their youth. This 
one had made a conquest of the avocat’s daughter ; 
another’s prey was a milliner’s assistant—of humble 
station, of course, but for face, figure and carriage, 
mon Dieu!; yet another risked battle, murder and 
sudden death by bolting with an officer’s wife. Ah! 
we were devils in those days. The same talk may be 
heard in Paris cafés to-day: the boulevard lounger 
seems incapable of speaking on any other topic; and as 
for the sugar and water, have not white-haired friends 
of mine deplored the growing tendency to take lager 
and even spirits in place of the harmless concoctions of 
ancient days? So, when Massenet was young the old 
cronies chattered on, none believing nor even listening 
to the others: the mixture of sugary water and nasty 
suggestiveness satisfied them; and even the nastiness 
must have lost part of its sordidness, because it was not 
meant to be taken as true, and never was; and no 
one dreamed of accusing another of introducing misery 
into happy homes nor of driving innocent girls upon 
the streets to be spat on, trampled on, until they ended 
their days in the hospital of infamy in the Rue Brocard, 
for that part, too, was not meant to be believed, and 
never was. It was all part—and is to-day—the result 
of the Frenchman’s special form of vanity. He may 
not show himself a hero on a sinking ship—in fact, 
during the past twenty years he has generally shown 
himself very much the reverse; but amongst women 
he feels no fear, is full of courage, and always conquers. 
And in his age he used to sip water and sugar and 
indulge in mildly suggestive talk. 

Massenet was seventy years old when he died on 
Tuesday. He belonged to the generation of sugar 


drinkers, and in his later years, when an Englishman 
who had been a devil would have settled down to a 
life of respectability and repentance, he was as fond 
as ever of the accompaniment to sugar and water. 
Whether he himself drank sugar and water I cannot 
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say, for I never saw him drink. But his speciality in 
music was sugar and water with sexual suggestiveness 
in the unvarying form of a frail heroine whose repent- 
ance is more erotic than her sinning. He wrote for 
his generation and aimed at making his blend palatable 
to the women of his generation. He so contrived 
matters that to fall from virtue seemed not only pleasant 
but noble, since the lady got the credit for repentance 
and atonement—and the repentance and atonement 
appeared pleasant also. His operas were one and all 
object lessons in the art of getting all the sensual 
pleasures of life in the first place, and in the second, 
ot saving your soul from eternal perdition by going 
back to virtue by a path almost as pleasant as that 
leading from it—if not pleasanter. He had an imme- 
diate success with his generation and having discovered 
how the trick was done he played no other all his life ; 
and the result justified him. He always had a large 
audience. No one, not even the humblest of Paris 
workers nor of the cocottes, took him seriously; but 
all liked his sugar and water and—the other. It is 
significant that Massenet’s public has always been 
mainly made up of women, who, one must suppose, 
like both his sugar and his subdued naughtiness ; signi- 
ficant as well is the fact that if you go into, say, 
Maxime’s at midnight or after, you will hear Massenet’s 
tunes hummed on every side and hear his latest works 
chattered about. 

Someone once said of him that he composed a melody 
in his early manhood and had gone on writing varia- 
tions upon it ever since. As far as the mere contours 
of tune are concerned this is about as untrue a snarling 
criticism as could be thought of. Massenet had infinite 
variety of outline. If he often repeated himself, no 
composer, not even the greatest amongst the musicians, 
did not. What the critic meant was that Massenet, like 
his predecessor and exemplar Gounod, could express 
only one mood, one nuance of feeling. He was narrow 
and could not escape from himself. At any rate he had 
the artistic honesty not to pretend—or perhaps his com- 
mercial instinct let him know the vapidity, and useless- 
ness of pretence. Had he tried to write in the Richard 
Strauss manner, or even the Debussy manner, he would 
at once have lost his own public without gaining 
another. I cannot regard his not trying to com- 
pose in another manner with the slightest regret. I 
might as well shed tears over the mournful fact that 
the gentleman who calls with my milk is not a Shake- 
speare—at least he has not yet shown himself one, and 
1 hope he won’t. It is true Massenet had great fluency 
and facility. I daresay he could have written a very 
nice imitation of the ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ overture. He 
had born in him that command over notes which some 
of the great musicians—Beethoven for example—only 
won after hard battle. He was in the position of a 
man to whom a millionaire uncle has bequeathed an 
organ with fifty keyboards and a thousand stops: he 
can use one of the keyboards and three of the stops 
beautifully and please himself and his friends. He would 
be a fool to meddle and muddle with the others. In 
Massenet’s brain there were keyboards and stops he 
never tried, because he had not that in him which, in 
a great poet-musician, would have goaded him to try 
them for the sake of saying something he had in him 
to say. To talk of him as one who might have done 
great things is the merest nonsense: what he had not 
got was precisely the power of doing great things. 
Why should he have done them? Is there not room 
in the world for the small as well as for the big men? 
One thing is certain: the little ones snap up the bulk 
ot the good things of the earth. Mozart died a pauper 
—it is not the fault of the paying public if Massenet 
has not left a fortune. 

Friends of mine who have sat with him while he 
scored tell me he wrote with immense rapidity and ease, 
chatting the while. Well he might. In varying forms 
he had done the same thing so many hundreds of times 
that there is no reason why he should not have done it 
in his sleep. Some of his music sounds as if he had 
done it in his sleep. Years agone I attended one of 
the first representations of ‘‘ Griselidis ’’ hoping to hear 


something more stalwart and manly, less sugary, than 
‘Manon ”’ and the rest of the produce of his sugar 
factory, and it was with perfect amazement that as soon 
as we got well into the thing I perceived that here 
was the usual mixture—z2 lb. of Lebaudy’s sugar at 
one franc the kilo, and ‘5 gallons of water, with the 
usual erotic suggestion muttered as an accompaniment. 
With the exception of the autumn song, which was a 
note for note repetition of some earlier thing, the 
musical patterns were changed, but the entire feeling 
was the same. Poor Griselidis, despite her supposed 
heroic character, turned out to be a demi-mondaine after 
all. Massenet’s brain was a sort of tone kaleidoscope : 
he turned it round and got new designs, but the colours 
were always the same, and the family likeness of the 
designs grew to be monotonous. These melodies of 
his, thin, wandering, not too emphatic, with the faint 
erotic feeling and the touch of elegant drawing-room 
melancholy—after hearing two or three of them no Eng- 
lishman wants to hear another. His music was chic : 
that is why Parisians liked it and why we won't have it. 
One opera after another has been tried in England; 
the opera syndicate did its best to foist them on its 
subscribers; one after another has proved a ghastly 
failure. Being a foreigner the Press let him down 
gently on the softest of feather-beds : had an English 
composer written Manon every little *‘ A. B. C.”’ 
would have attacked him with all the ferocity of a critic 
who objects to a musician getting a hearing in his own 
country. And ‘‘ Manon’’ remains his best work. 
The technique is flimsy but neat, and the amount of 
sheer commonplace padding saves the quality of the 
Massenet melodies becoming unendurably cloying. But 
at the end of ‘‘Manon’’, ‘‘ Griselidis’’ and all his 
operas one longs for a breath of cool air. After 
‘* Griselidis’’ I went to hear a café band banging at 
a vulgar Sousa march; and it was healthy and refresh- 
ing to the ear. 

He has been only an evil influence on the younger 
French composers. Seeing him living in luxury, petted 
by grandes dames, seeing that sincere musicians such 
as Franck lived and died in obscurity, the temptation 
to imitate has in a dozen cases at least proved too 
strong to be resisted. He liked being imitated and was 
friendly to his imitators; those who did not like his 
music, and especially those who openly said so, soon had 
reason to think him their enemy. For a time he had 
nearly the whole French Press under his thumb; the 
critics were expected to praise everything he wrote and 
to take a hint regarding other composers. His agents 
were very busy in England some years ago, employing 
the usual methods to nobble the London Press—invita- 
tions to lunch, flattering allusions to our great influence 
etc. etc. But it did not work. Anyhow, the English 
would not have him: only one or two songs have en- 
joyed a small drawing-room vogue. We put up with 
Grieg, but in Grieg there was some freshness and 
energy. We drew the line at Massenet’s sugar and 
water, and his chic, and. his—shall I say ?—view of the 
feminine nature: the last might please the Parisians, 
but Englishwomen were rather inclined to regard it as 
an insult. I don’t know which an Englishwoman likes 
less, to be coarsely insulted in the street or to have 
the insult offered in a delicate and oily fashion in a 
drawing-room. Well, Massenet is gone and his works 
will follow him. I would not have devoted so much 
space to him to-day were he not already being spoken 
ot as the great French composer. Very French he 
undoubtedly was : great he was not, but a very trite and 
futile personage. 

To-night the promenade concerts open their eigh- 
teenth season at Queen’s Hall. Of late years there 
has been reason to complain of the monotony of the 
programmes, and of the absence of new things. This 
year, however, Mr. Robert Newman is entitled to boast 
of the change for the better which has been arranged 
in both respects. There are a great many novelties, and 
ot these a fair proportion are home-grown. What 
they are like is a different story: we must wait and 
hear. But at any rate Sir Henry Wood and Mr. 
Newman are doing their share of the thankless work 
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of getting our composers a hearing. It is a little late 
in the day to speak of the value of these very fine con- 
certs. All London is out of town; but there must be 
a million or so who have either returned from their 
holiday, or cannot get away yet, or will not get any 
holiday at all; and these ought to bless the memory 
of the man who invented Proms.—and hasten to take 
a season ticket. Call no musical enterprise in London 
a happy success until it has ended in a miserable fiasco. 
The Proms. are well attended, it is true, and the area 
is always packed; but I should like to learn that a 
suflicient number of season-tickets at three, or four-and- 
a-half, or five guineas had been taken to ensure the 
season yielding a profit without the help of the casual 
attendance. _Sixty-three shillings for a comfortable 
seat at sixty concerts is not exorbitant. The tickets 
are transferable, and you may smoke. Tobacco and 
music go well together. For Wagner and Beethoven 
I recommend a pipe; for Mozart a cigar—and it must 
be a fine one of delicate flavour ; a cigarette will do for 
Mendelssohn; and when Sibelius or Parry, Mackenzie 
and Co. are to be played an ample provision can be 
made at the slot-machines, where five excellent ‘‘ fags ”’ 
are obtainable for one penny. 


WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE? 
By C. H. BAKER. 


the word architecture ’’ we include two qualities 

that none the less we would clearly differentiate. 
One I will call mere building ; the other architecture. 
An obvious case of this distinction, of which, as I 
say, we all are conscious, lies in this Welsh village. 
The mountain river runs tortuously through its stony 
bed; its ceaseless rustle, like the noise of breakers 
sucking back from a pebble beach, is what one will at 
night first miss on getting back to town. A little grey 
bridge of two arches spans this turbulent stream, built 
so simply, so strongly and so congruously with the 
rocky background that it seems an integral part of 
this primitive Merioneth landscape. The far distant 
valley head is walled across by stark ridges that some- 
times tell pale silver grey against the thunderous sky, 
sometimes are black indigo behind a smoke-like veil. 
Perched well up on conspicuous intervening hills are 
specimens of the ‘‘ picturesque ”’ ; villas built by gentle- 
men from Birmingham or Liverpool, of creamy plaster, 
magenta pink brick or sham black and white timber, 
that cannot but be seen by very shortsighted people 
from great distances. The little sturdy bridge, with 
its simple rounded piers that have buttressed against 
the floods since 1642, looks as if a child could build it. 
The villas dated 1909 or 1911, in art nouveau figures, 
defy structural analysis. The native bridge, the alien 
self-conscious villas are types of architecture and ‘‘ mere 
building ”’. 

Professor Lethaby in his ‘‘ Architecture’’*, which 
is one of the most remarkable books’ on 
the subject, asks, What is Architecture? Is it 
decorated or romantic building as distinct from mere 
building? ‘‘A gin palace at the next corner drips with 
decoration while the pyramids had none. What is a 
noble and romantic building? Is not an old cottage of 
cob and thatch, which seems to have risen self-built 
out of the ground, nobler and infinitely more touching 
than the last new villa is likely to be? ’’ Is architecture 
‘““ building touched with emotion ’’? Professor Lethaby 
adds that we generally understand by such claims that 
‘““ expressional content should be consciously embodied 
in a building. Yet we cannot think that old works of 
architecture thus had their expression given them 
arbitrarily ’’. The castle, the cottage, the bridge—were 
they intended to look romantic or pathetic; or the 
plough, the hayrick, the ship made with poetical inten- 
tions? Professor Lethaby disappointingly concludes 
that ‘* architecture is the art of building and disposing 


* “ Architecture: an Introduction to the History and Theory of 
the Art of Building."” By W. R. Lethaby. Home University 
Library. London: Williams and Norgate. 1912. 1s. 


buildings ; and good architecture is masterly structure 
with adequate workmanship’’. It is impossible, he 
says, to differentiate architecture from building. This, 
however, since we express a real feeling in discriminat- 
ing between ‘‘ mere building ’’ and ‘‘ architecture ’’, 
is unsatisfactory because in raising the question Pro- 
fessor Lethaby excites expectation, and because there 
must be at least an adequate definition of the distinction 
between building ‘‘ touched with emotion ’’, or, as I 
should prefer, imagination, and mechanical reproduction 
of a type of structure, independently of environment 
and function. 

The difference is that which exists between photo- 
graphy and painting, cheap printing and caligraphy, 
between an inventory of facts and poetry. Efficient 
buildings adequately put together might very well 
be turned out in_ batches, like County Council 
schools, and dumped down in Lavender Hill, Lime- 
house and here in Merioneth, regardless of environ- 
ment and function. Indeed, just beyond my bridge 
is a specimen that seems to me directly trans- 
ported from some squalid part of London. It is well- 
lit, weather-tight and roomy, like an efficient work- 
house infirmary ; its well-placed brick arches are a kind 
of magenta red, it is altogether honest, solid and 
utilitarian. But set among the slatey flanks of the 
hills, overlooked by the splendid silhouettes of elemental 
architecture, it has the sordid material cheerlessness, 
the utterly crushing numbness of those London schools 
wherein our London young pass the precious years in 
which they have a chance of absorbing other than 
sordid expressions. Made in a machine with cold pre- 
cision, designed by some engineer whose forte is County 
Council schools, this outrageously utilitarian type of 
structure is planted up and down the land with no 
thought of children’s minds, no sense of fitness to 
environment. I can imagine mountain children have 
for it the vague horror we all feel for workhouses and 
prisons. 

The other night a choir of half a dozen labourers 
came down from the hills and sang in this example. 
They were the rather cloddish Welsh type that in the 
course of generations refines into a type of strangely 
tempered culture. The loose tawny clothes they wear 
in the mountain farms were changed for Whitechapel 
black suits, tight collars and satin bow ties. Standing 
beneath a County Council lamp in the starving bleak- 
ness of this school-room’s orderly glazed tiles, they 
looked ridiculous—their oiled curled hair, brick faces 
and great red hands. But when they chanted in 
exultant unison, letting loose something wild and wolf- 
like, now breaking away into parts, then hurrying their 
war chant to a fierce, defiant end, they were exalted 
into kinship with the hard spirit of the landscape. They 
brought home to one the truth that none should presume 
to build in a county unless he understood the genius of 
the people and environment, for nothing could be more 
alien and cramping to the Welsh spirit than this 
machine-made product of bureaucracy. 

Mr. Lethaby insists throughout his book (save in cases 
where he finds himself self-led up to the point where 
his argument breaks down) on the utilitarian, practical, 
engineering cause and on beauty as its effect. A good 
instance of the difficulties this theory necessitates is 
found in his extraordinarily shrewd, delightful chapter 
on the Modern Position. After dwelling on the supersti- 
tion that by mathematical analysis and measurements 
the spirit of Roman, Greek or Gothic architecture can 
be reproduced ‘“‘ out of due time ”’ (for a capital case of 
this belief I refer my readers to the facsimile publica- 
tion of John Shute’s ‘‘ First and Chief Groundes ’’*, 
with an admirable introduction by Mr. Weaver). Mr. 
Lethaby goes on: ‘‘ The other superstition is that an 
external form of beauty may be reached and demon- 
strated other than as the sum of... durability, 
spaciousness, order, masterly construction. There is no 
beauty beyond these’’ (and then Mr. Lethaby’s artist 
mind gives the whole argument away) ‘‘ except in the 


* ‘The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture.’’ 1563. 
Country Life Library. 15s. 
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expression of mind and of the temperament of the 
soul.’’ The truer view we must logically admit is that 
masterly construction, durability and spaciousness, such 
as those of a Gothic cathedral, of which Mr. Lethaby 
writes with deep poetic sympathy, were discovered to 
answer the needs of mind and soul, without which 
humanity had rested content with mere utilitarian satis- 
faction, with animal comfort, and no more. Yet again, 
Mr. Lethaby confesses the weakness of his contention 
that mere factual perfection is perfect architecture. Of 
the Romans he says: ‘‘ Their ideal of construction was 
the most perfect and generally applicable that may be 
imagined. . . . In Roman architecture the engineering 
element is paramount. . . . We have to learn from 
Rome to re-identify the architect and the engineer.’’ 
But here once more the idealist and artist in the writer 
tactlessly intrudes, and another utilitarian argument is, 
I will not say scrapped, but essentially qualified. 
** With all this mechanical perfection it must be con- 
fessed that there remains in the architectural expression 
of Roman works something which is not truly fine. . . . 
The art was Official, self-satisfied, oppressive. It gives 
a voice to matter as Greece had expressed mind. Rome 
was lacking in the things of the spirit. There is little 
wonder—the first early wonder at mysteries—left in 
Roman art; the dew of the morning is dried up; it is 
the great Philistine style.’ 

True architecture is like true painting or sculpture; 
mere building is hack painting and Royal Academician 
royal memorials. Mr. Lethaby makes a curious state- 
ment to the effect that design is as nothing compared 
with workmanship. ‘‘Anyone may see a_ beautiful 
landscape composition, but it needs a Turner to paint 
it.”” It is, however, infinitely rarer to find a good 
design than a good painting ; nearly everyone can learn 
to handle paint; very few have the aspiring mind and 
the consciousness of Nature’s truest significance that 
alone produce fine design. 

No engineering practical perfection unkindled by 
imagination, unlifted by the subconscious aspiration to 
make something wonderful, will give us architecture 
as opposed to mere building. In the same way no senti- 
mental self-consciousness, no pretentious use of 
** decorativeness ’’ will give us architecture. But when 
we get rid of County Council school buildings designed 
in batches with no pity for our children’s minds and 
no regard for environment we shall perhaps have made 
astart. Architecture must grow up part of us, it cannot 
be imposed. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APOCRYPHAL PREFACES. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE”. 


I WOULD have these few thoughts that serve as 

grace before meat—yet not so much as would 
serve to be prologue to an egg and butter—discovered 
in a happier time for those that be squires of the 
perilous muse. For I am as sensible as another to the 
grievousness of living this corporal life without ears. 
I would at the king’s good pleasure carry mine own 
pair safely to the grave. What a piece cf work is man! 
Though I were not more the beauty of the world, nor 
the paragon of animals, nor more express and admirable 
in form and action than a tailor or tenth-part of a man, 
yet it were pity my image should be spoiled with 
clipping. I would have no Star-Chamber matters 
brought to my door, for as the good king is lawfully 
a coiner of good angels, so is he most busily a clipper 
of bad men. Therefore, this prelude shall be my private 
folly till a man may print what he will, so he observe 
the known laws and discretions of the time. 

Yet, if thought were a chartered libertine, and had 
I the license of the wind to blow on whom I pleased I 
would not wrong the king in word or opinion. Were 
I indeed to do so, my taxing would fly abroad like a 
wild goose unclaimed of any that are wise; for the 
king is an excellent good king, and loves players better 
than long life. Nevertheless, accept this word in your 
ear, that my anticipation may prevent your discovery— 
it is not so much that the king truly affects us that we 


are sworn servants of the Court, and play before him 
in the palace, as that the king hateth a Puritan as an 
unwed woman hateth to spy the wrinkle that spoileth 
her ware in the market. Now the Puritans grow strong 
in the land; and at the rate they breed—for, though 
they cry out mightily against the flesh, they breed like 
conies, taking not one day’s rest in seven, an it so 
be that Conventicle hath blessed the deed—they shall 
soon shut up all places where a man may be merry. 
Truly, because they are virtuous, they think there shall 
be no more cakes and ale, swearing by S. Anne—except 
they swear not at all—that nevermore shall ginger be 
hot i’ the mouth, or the night owls be waked with a 
catch shall draw three souls out of a weaver. Now 
the king—God bless him—affects more jollity than lies 
in his disposition for none other purpose than to defeat 
his more melancholy subjects, whose faces with too 
much pondering of their consciences and virtue do 
cream and mantle like a pool of standing water. For 
there is at present so great a fever on goodness that 
goodness is like to cure itself from the world. Our 
Royal Master would set his people to festivity to put 
the stockfish brethren out of countenance ; for the king 
is no lover of riots but a gentleman of all temperance, 
who rather rejoices to see another merry than merry 
at anything which professes to make him rejoice. It is 
in this wise that he loves and accords an honourable 
welcome to players at the Court, who, peradventure, 
would otherwise receive but a Lenten entertainment. 
Those who come after the king, when he and I are 
worm’s meat, if they would know what sort of king 
this was—for history is a wallet upon the back of Time 
wherein he putteth alms for oblivion—shall find him 
more truthfully in the figure of my Duke Vincentio than 
in the lying chronicles of Puritans and Parliament-men. 
Though, with my near comrades of the mystery, I have 
good cause to flatter, in that this kindly and wise 
monarch hath granted us license, in his gracious words, 
‘‘ freely to use and exercise the art and faculty of 
playing, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects 
as for our solace and pleasure ’’; nevertheless, I have 
drawn him faithfully, under cover of the duke, reveal- 
ing my intent to none but in this secret page. My Duke 
Vincentio loves well to unfold the properties of govern- 
ment, and to unbend in wise discourse of earth and 
heaven. He loveth well the people; but he loveth not 
their blessing nor the obsequious crowding of their 
fondness upon his presence. He hath ever held it in 
idle price to haunt assemblies, and flourish it with 
witless cost and bravery. He would have the godly 
Angelo ruling in his behalf that his deputy’s loud virtues 
might be tested for their substance. He hateth that the 
law should be mocked ; and that use and liberty should 
run by the seat of justice as mice by the lion’s nose. 
It grieveth him that custom should make of govern- 
ment a scarecrow, keeping one shape till the birds of 
prey are no longer afeard, but make of it their 
customary perch. Yet is he of an amiable and gentle 
disposition, by nature loth to exact the extreme 
penalty of laws whose defiance hath grown by per- 
mission, and whose decrees are forfeited by neglect. 
Therefore at a blow he would withdraw from the people, 
test the precisian, and enforce the law’s terror in 
another’s name. The enterprise is the more to his 
heart that he loveth to play the secret providence in 
men’s affairs. Was it not but a mad trick of him to 
steal away from the state and usurp the beggary he 
was never born to? In truth, this duke was a hasty 
fantastical fellow of dark corners; but with a heart of 
rubies and of a wisdom in discourse that seldom sat 
in the chair of princes. Such an one is Vincentio; and 
ia all this he is most like our king and master James 
of the House of Stuart. I paint you his picture, not 
in flattery, but in respectful affection of a favoured 
subject. True it is that, though he be not lightly merry, 
ke hath lost some part of his heart to the poor plays of 
William Shakespeare, and that he hath honoured me 
above my fellows (yea, worthy and belovéd Ben, thy 
Will is top-dog since she that favoured thee above thine 
honest merit is dead, and another is in the seat of 
majesty); but that is all one in the painting of his 
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picture. I write not in present flattery, but to tie up 
the gall of slanderous tongues hereafter, which shall 
be busy with this stranger Scot in an English land. 
For | perceive, with sadness for thy good repute in the 
charge of back-wounding calumny, that a thousand 
false eyes are already stuck on thee, poor king, ere the 
breath be from my body; that volumes of report and 
innumerable escapes of wit will run upon thy doings 
with false quests. Therefore shalt thou, all unknowing, 
see in the play thou hast favoured thine own picture, 
to be thy good friend with them that follow. 

Wherefore then should I be fearful of Star-Chamber 
clippings, if my present design be a shielded effort in 
the king’s behalf? If you would be truly answered 
without further prelude of humming and hawking, know 
that most treasonably I look to an age as yet unborn 
when men shall freely speak, write, and prophesy as they 
are moved. Not that I would have every slave and 
villain venting his evil breath upon nobility and place, 
upon the close policy of state, or the fair names of them 
that spread their sail of greatness to the wind; or that 
slander should be free to stain the gracious person of 
majesty. But I envisage the time when the settled 
government of law and the known direction of justice 
shall deliver the expression of subject minds from 
the caprice of the council-table. For that the noble 
and free condition of thought, the soaring fancy of 
high poesy, the voices of them that point the way to 
heaven, or give their fellows a true title to possess the 
earth, should be solely in the disposition of one that 
sitteth in a principal seat is manifest peril of the people 
that suffers it. I write this in a happy time, for our 
royal master is neither one that jumps with the crowd, 
nor lends the commendation of his presence to vulgar 
spectacle and noise, nor suffers his poor minions of the 
Court to direct the employment of his vacant hours; 
but he uses a wise discretion, and, if he must be merry, 
would rather rejoice in the noble exercise of his wit, 
and the high employment of his mental parts, than 
share the buffoonery of clowns, or smile on the pitiful 
mummery that caps to the understanding of Hob and 
Dick. Nevertheless, though the time be happy in a 
Royal Censor, who would rather direct his subjects how 
to be wisely merry than lend a functionary countenance 
to the accepted pastimes of the crowd, it is an ill con- 
dition that puts the free practice of the imperial faculties 
of man in the arbitrary discretion of a Court. For 
though the Court of a lettered and peaceful sovereign 
is oftentimes a kindly foster-mother of sweet music (the 
true concord of well-tuned sounds); or of lofty poesy 
(the swift messenger of thought and fancy); or of 
speaking portraiture (the fair-painted banquet of the 
eye); yet in the course of nature comes a generation 
when the time is rude, crammed with policy or stunned 
with war, when all but the present troubles are 
neglected, and the arts are best left untrammelled in 
the care of those that truly affect them. Nor, perhaps, 
is it treasonable—save in the view of ill-given testy 
counsellors—here to insinuate that monarchs are not 
invariably delicate in their pleasures. Not all kings 
have delighted in noble converse ; desired to write them- 
selves fair in the chronicles of the time; and stood 
bravely to be, as it were, the god in office, guiding the 
most precious activities of men to a fair issue. Kings 
have ere this been in their royal leisure dedicated to 
bears and fighting cocks; and would as lief put it in 
charge of my lord Groom of the Chamber to choose 
which poets should be favoured, and which displaced, 
as be plagued with pretending a judgment when they 
had it not. Nay, the king may be as another man; and 
it may so fall out that not all the fools of his time 
are his subjects. All is at hazard when the poet’s 
liberty is in the ruler’s mere discretion, and, if it be 
that the prince’s discretion is delegate (Master Tilney, 
the score is even now; but I have often been, in flat 
disrespect of thine honourable Mastership of Revels, as 
near hanging on thy account as a peaceable man may), 
those that are put down and spoiled in the people’s eye 
with the Censor’s displeasure have not the poor satisfac- 
tion to know that they are in the prince’s royal hands, 
and in that respect are bound to a dutiful obedience. 


But the time is at hand—some poor few hundred years 
—when a man shall speak his mind in the Parliament 
House and in open market. That day will brings its 
own peculiar peril to the State, and be cursed with its 
own peculiar burden. For of the tongues that are loosed 
the most shall be loud in folly, and government shall 
stand in the full blast of censure. Yet shall the removal 
of wise impediments to the blown insolence of great- 
sounding and empty vessels be justly weighed against 
the freedom of the poet and the prophet to add but a 
grain to the garnered wisdom of time; and then you 
shall perceive the scale of folly to kick wildly at the 
beam of judgment. 

No more is left but to dedicate this my play in humble 
affection to the Master of our Company. For time’s 
revenges have now been wrought upon the opposers of 
our enterprise; and we, by grace of a newly ascended 
monarch, are the King’s Servants. The childish treble 
that at Blackfriars so sweetly shrilled it in the ear of 
Majesty, and was most tyrannically clapped for it, keeps 
not now in the wonted pace. The boys no longer carry 
it away, berattling the common stages. The fashion is 
past, and the poet is commendably restored. To him 
that hath so cheered and lifted us, and hath so kindly 
bidden our play to his Palace of Whitehall, I tender 
my most humble duty and thankfulness. Within the 
limits of my comedy he shall chance to find a ruler after 
his own heart and manner; and, for his royal pleasure, 
a Puritan most justly tripped in his security and self- 
esteem. Whereat he shall laugh, perhaps, more 
broadly, and ponder withal more seriously, than many 
that ignorantly have used him for their mirth. 


THE CHILDREN OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


| Tigggonaie years ago a SATURDAY REVIEWER wrote ‘‘ We 
are promised a boom in Trollope’’. Has it 
come? If so, it came too late for the Reviewer, who, 
indeed, was the last man in the world to like ‘‘ booms ”’, 
who would have been more disgusted than pleased to 
see his beloved novelist praised in the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’. 

Trollope needs no ‘‘boom’’. Always, till Lord 
Rosebery’s holocaust is a thing of the past (Lord Rose- 
bery, we may be sure, having preserved a set of the 
novels from the burning for his own perusal), Trollope 
will have his disciples. If the younger generation 
deem him flat, their children or grandchildren will re-dis- 
cover him, till books and men be finished. If he wrote 
for a class, it was the class which is best to write for, 
the class that used to be called ‘‘ the educated ’’. When 
that ceases, he will cease. 

It is, however, quite a mistake to suppose that he 
does not appeal to others. Rather we may say, as 
Lambarde did of the Weald of Kent, ‘‘ A man may 
more reasonably mainteine that there is no admiration 
of Trollope at all, than certainly pronounce, either 
where it beginneth, or maketh an end’’. Experiments 
on the most unlikely personalities prove this. Could 
any man be less promising than a modern schoolmaster ? 
A man educated (with a little e) up to all the standards? 
A man bursting at the seams with ‘‘ general informa- 
tion ’’, of no value to any but the owner? Yet sucha 
one was converted. He refused the loan of a Trollope ; 
had heard that his books were “ ignoble things, all 
about curates and croquet ’’. He accepted, under pres- 
sure, ‘‘ The Warden’’. He came back, weekly, for the 
rest of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Barset’’. He read all the 
lender could supply, and took it heinously that the stock, 
some fifteen, so soon gave out. He keeps his eye on 
bookstalls, in search of that priceless boon, a Trollope 
he has not read. 

This is not written to praise Trollope, which is un- 
necessary, nor to bury him, which is impossible, but to 
call the attention of his admirers to a point which we do 
not remember to have seen noticed—the very spare use 
made by Trollope of childhood. The children in Trol- 
lope’s books are nearly as scarce as the snakes in 
Iceland. 

The ‘‘ poring fellow ’’ will say there are a hundred. 
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‘« * We all have orphans, I know ’, pursued Mr. Milvey, 
quite with the air as if he might have added ‘in stock’ ”’. 
Doubtless. There is Posie, twanging the strings of 
the old violoncello in the deserted Deanery. There are 
Marian, and Flo, and all the little Grantleys and all 
the littke Crawleys, and all the littke Dockwraths. A 
man with Trollope’s eye could hardly describe society 
without mentioning the circumstance that some people 
have families. They will do it. 

But it remains that none of these children is a 
‘‘character’’. With the exception of the unhappy 
little Louie Trevelyan, in ‘‘ He Knew he was Right’”’, a 
tolerable acquaintance with Trollope does not suggest 
a child who plays a part in the story. They are intro- 
duced, very occasionally, as a foil to their elders : never 
for their own sake. Why? 

Constat, that it was not because Trollope could not 
draw children. He could. Posie with her grand- 
father, Marian with her snapdragon, Flo with her ball 
that fell in the river, are as true to life as any parson, 
lawyer, politician or bagman of them all. As far as 
they go, they are ‘“‘It’’. 

No doubt children did not bulk so large in Trollope’s 
eyes as they do, for our sins, in those of some later 
novelists. The ‘‘ Cheild’’ had not, sixty years ago, 
been artificially expanded into the Mellin-fed mon- 
strosity of to-day. It was not ‘‘ puffed into a false 
sublime’’. (Certainly there was ‘‘ the last of the 
Neros ’’ in ‘‘ Barchester Towers ’’; but, pace Senece, 
ali that family were exceptionally ill brought up.) 
Children did not, as they do now, form a conspicuous 
part of grown-up society. The better luck theirs. 
Therefore Trollope, describing life as he saw it, could 
leave them out. But when we recall the books of the 
other three writers, George Eliot Dickens and 
Thackeray, who are generally grouped with Trollope, 
we do not find this omission. The children of their 
books are as distinct in our memory as their elders. 
Tom and Maggie and Eppie are characters: the little 
Jew who put on his hat to say grace is much clearer 
in our minds than Daniel Deronda. A woman’s writ- 
ing? As no one, since Teiresias, has known anything 
about sex, no one can say with confidence that this 
explanation is untrue. But children are prominent in 
Dickens : some even accuse him of having inaugurated 
the boom of the ‘‘ Cheild’’. ‘‘ Little Nell ’’ we are not 
concerned to defend. But it is the habit of many 
to cite Paul Dombey as an instance of the un- 
natural. Vaguely remembering that Paul died what 
they are pleased to call a ‘‘sentimental’’ death, 
they talk as if he was an ethereal little angel. 
All who know the book know that he was a young limb. 
His ‘‘ bones ’’, his dislike of the good-natured Berry 
and his gravitation towards weird Mrs. Pipchin strike 
us as exceedingly natural. Less probable are his 
politenesses, for one does not see where he got them. 
Dickens, in his longer stories, saw everything through 
the tinted glasses of the ‘‘ Inimitable Boz’’; saw the 
world unlike anybody—and just like everybody—else. 
To find his many children, a man must go to his letters 
and occasional writings. Thackeray again did not, in 
his books, neglect childhood. Rather the reverse. He 
lingers lovingly over them. Why did Trollope never 
give us a boy? Speaking broadly, he never did. 

Comes the poring man again, and says that Lady 
Glen, when she paid that ill-advised visit to Madame 
Max, took her bold-faced little boy with her in the 
brougham. So she did, oh most meticulous of men ! 
And Trollope, having used him for the nonce, dropped 
him, to pick him up again as Lord Silverbridge at the 
Beargarden, going rather a mucker, having his Derby 
favourite got at, and falling in love with an American. 
Then Trollope took an interest in him. 

Considering that Trollope had more public school 
than falls to most men’s lot, to say he did not know 
boys is absurd. Did he know too much? 

From a work not prone to sentiment comes a ray 
of possible illumination. The ‘‘ Harrow Register 
1894’ only professes, what it admirably performs, to 
give dates. Entry, school honours, departure, degree, 
profession, world honours, address. Very clean bones. 


In Trollope’s case, and, as far as careful research goes, 
in his only, it goes further. 

There are two entries. First in April ’23. ‘‘ Re- 
mained for three years ‘lag’ of the school.’’ Second 
in January ’31. ‘‘ Left, as seventh monitor, after a 
most unhappy school life, extending over twelve years, 
1834.’’ When a register melts into tears, one may 
easily believe that Trollope had a bad time of it indeed. ~ 

This is no news. It is all in the Autobiography ; nor 
is it any disgrace to him. Rather he deserves the 
greater credit. ‘‘ Three years lag’’ would have 
effectually suppressed a less hard-bitten personage. 
But is it not likely that this unhappiness was the reason 
for his simply declining to see boys? 


WOMAN PAYS.”’ 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


ETTY’S little foible, so her lovers said, was always 

marriage. From the time she came to town to the 

end of her stay there, she was often heard to say that 

quite soon now she would be ‘‘ going away to get 
married ”’. 

**You’re too good to knock about like this—why 
don’t you get married?’’ said a friend. 

‘*T want to see a little more life,’’ answered Letty ; 
‘‘then I mean to go home and marry.”’ 

There must at one time have been something in this 
saying of Letty’s. She came to town from a lace 
business at Nottingham, where she was pledged to 
marry one of the overseers. She had kept innocent 
company with him for a year or two. He was probably 
a most respectable man who was saving some money, 
and presently could offer her a good home; Letty 
would acknowledge as much, but further particulars 
were withheld. She would rather not discuss the 
matter. 

‘* Let’s talk of something else, dear.’’ 

However she had letters from the lace overseer in 
those early days, and if anyone teased her too much she 
would with a pout take them from a locked drawer, and 
show triumphantly the Nottingham post-mark and the 
dates stamped on it. ‘‘ There—now you'll believe what 
I tell you perhaps !”’ 

The writing on the envelope could leave no one in 
doubt that it was the hand of an overseer in a lace 
factory, or somebody in that line. The flourish was 
significant, and the way in which the number and name 
of the street or terrace at which Letty chanced to be 
living were all joined together—the pen not leaving the 
paper till the line was complete. 

But then the envelopes would be put away decidedly. 


No one was suffered to read their contents. Poor 
Letty! It was not very long ere she had seen 
enough of life in London to be ashamed of life in 
Nottingham. 


He must have been a worthy man, this overseer— 
steady, unimaginative. Somewhere in the drawer, 
among his affectionate letters, must have lain his photo- 
graph, a vignette: it is easy to picture him in a long 
frock coat, shiny Sunday hat in hand, and large watch- 
chain with a locket which held the very pretty head of 
Letty herself. 

Of the prettiness of that head there never could be a 
question among those who can judge of the refiner 
types of beauty. But at its freshest—and once it was 
divinely fresh as Daisy’s on the down at Storrington 
or Lucy’s on the moor—Letty’s beauty seems never to 
have been showy. It was that shyer kind of beauty 
that reveals itself only to the eye for nicety. It was 
not freshly brilliant, nor had it the haunting loveliness 
of a spiritual face. Letty was no Venus nor Viviani. 
She had no dazzling feature. The eyes were not fires 
to which men moths flew and shrivelled themselves. 
The hair had none of the gold wealth of Rossetti’s 
““ Jenny ’’. Probably all that men recalled years after- 
wards of Letty’s eyes was the soft, melting light in 
them; all about her hair, that it was brown, with the 
lovely glow of health upon it. 

The charm of Letty, then, in those early days, when 
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she was adventured fresh upon the town, lay in no 
impudent sorcery of face and figure. In a galaxy she 
might well have passed unnoticed. The charm which 
was her undoing lay mysteriously in qualities akin with 
virtue. The charm lay in the choice refinement of many 
of her ways, in her dress, her quiet way of speech, her 
shrinking from loud scene and companion. Pure and 
impure, from the day she first saw London to the day 
she left it—twenty years of neatness, nicety, quiet 
behaviour amid the life of shame. 

In those twenty years of shame how could Letty have 
kept herself free from the grosser signs of her bondage, 
kept herself neat and modest in appearance, save by 
some virtue that never wholly waned in her—the chaste 
in the unchaste? Her refinement, exquisite at first and 
living to the last—by what prophylactic could it have 
been guarded ? 

Through it all the notion of marriage seems never 
to have been put away. It went with Letty to each 
new lodging—and in these years she was driven to so 
many changes of lodging! It is the lot of the Magda- 
lens and Jennies and their gay and weary kind ever to 
keep moving, like Joe. Letty, however she differed 
from the others by her shrinking from loud talk and 
dress, must move with the others. 

First from one end of the street to another—the 
darker end. Next, from this shoddy, dim-lit street to 
the next street dimmer lit. Presently clean out of the 
district; from Brompton to Pimlico, from Pimlico to 
S. John’s Wood, and from S. John’s Wood back 
South and across the river to Vauxhall—moving, mov- 
ing on, from one stony-hearted stepmother of a street or 
dingy square to another. 

What fount ever welling up from deep in her nature, 
what antiseptic of the soul, kept her from growing 
wholly tainted in the wholly tainted ways she trod? 
And at the end of this long-drawn-out trial, what moved 
her to rise one day and resolve very quietly, after her 
manner, to be quit of it all? 


She must go while she can yet go with something of 
her early bloom and daintiness left. |The resolution 
made, Letty dressed with fastidious care for each detail, 
dressed herself with the nicety she had never failed in. 
She went out softly and passed along Lupus Street— 
what a name for a London street !—was not London 
all wolfish streets for Letty? 
barrow traffic and the cries of the hawkers, for it was 
now Saturday evening, with its raucous street sounds 
and its flaring gas-jets. |The wind was high, blowing 
half a gale, and she stopped with a childlike interest 
at one spot wondering whether the wind would put out 
a jet which looked as if it must go. The flame was 
whipped clean away from the jet for the fraction of 
an instant, but it recovered and caught afresh. Her 
childlike curiosity satisfied she went on. 

She turned out of the garish street into a dark street, 
and came to the river. It blew there harder than 
ever. The Embankment was deserted. She walked by 
the side of the wall, reached some steps, opened the 
little wire and iron gate and went down. At the bottom 
of the steps where the tide sucked and swirled along 
the wall, for it was now running down full force, she 
glanced up once. 

Over the black buildings opposite, the moon looked 
yellow, lying low near the horizon. Its curved, sharp 
outline suggested some fierce scimitar. 

She stepped into the tide next moment with a little 
low cry of pain, and was gone. A brazen one might 
have sprung from the parapet above. Letty was true 
to her nature to the end. The coarse had never quite 
appropriated the finer in Letty. She gave herself now 
without reserve, without price, to the ravening tide. 
Letty’s marriage was come about after all. 


She reappeared after a few moments, fifty yards down 
stream, and yet again twice or thrice that distance, not 
struggling nor fighting with the tide, nor uttering a 
sound once she had yielded to its foul and fair embrace. 
As her face and hair reached the surface the second 


There she remarked the. 


and last time, the scud which the wind had been driv- 
ing across the sky for hours in a wild race cleared off. 
A lying gleam was on the thick waters of Lethe, whilst 
south-east one star of a loosely defined group burned 
keen and intensely blue. It was Spica, the chief gem 
in the constellation of Virgo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRITAIN’S PROSPERITY”. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Saffron Walden, 5 August 1912. 


Sir,—About nine months ago you permitted me to 
point out that five months had then passed since the 
suggestion of a Royal Commission to inquire into every- 
thing everywhere under the sufficient restriction of a 
certain debilitating clause. It was suggested in that 
letter that the members of that Commission should be 
young, and that it might be an advantage to make the 
appointment hereditary. Fifteen months have now 
intervened, the Commission has _ been established, 
England’s six Anglo-Indian or unknown, but partisan, 
experts remain faithful, but three of the five Dominion 
representatives have already and incontinently fled. So 
much for that phase of our politics. 

Last month Mr. G. E. Foster was taken to task by 
the ‘‘Economist’’ for ‘‘an improper intrusion into 
party politics”. ‘‘ He’’, we are told, “‘is entirely 
in the dark as to the causes of British prosperity ’’, 
while, ‘‘ to say that it is more profitable to sell to Mont- 
real than to Hamburg is absurd’’. The ‘‘ Economist ”’ 
does not tell us how a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, who is British, can “‘intrude”’’ in British 
affairs. Anyhow it will be interesting to learn its 
views of Mr. Churchill’s suggested trip ‘‘in a war- 
ship’’. At the same time it may be quite true that 
Mr. Foster does not know the ‘‘ causes ’’, or for that 
matter the fact, of Britain’s prosperity. If it is 
possible to be confessedly biassed, i.e., pledged to the 
domestic opportunism of a political faction, and con- 
currently a reliable statistician and economist, then 
conceivably that journal may be democracy’s best 
guide and philosopher. Mr. Foster cannot know the 
‘*causes’’ of Britain’s ‘‘ prosperity ’’ because Britain 
is admittedly so far from being prosperous that her 
relative and inevitable retrogression in isolation (i.e. 
apart from the rest of the British and their tremendous 
resources) has compelled her to seek the assistance 
that she has too long resisted but without which her 
pre-eminence is gone. After all, the British people are 
the British nation; therefore, in taxing Britain, as we 
do, of her wealth of men and money for another sec- 
tion of our people, we may and do exhaust this section 
while at the same time establishing greater security 
and power within the nation as a whole. Again, 
because Canada, beyond any mere partisan quibble, 
is British and as much a part of this nation as Britain, 
because Britain has invested between four and five 
hundred million sterling in that country, it does seem 
possible that Montreal may be a more profitable market 
than Hamburg. 

It is true that all the British in unity are pre-eminent 
by progression. It is not true that Britain is prosperous 
or pre-eminent in commerce. This nation is not 
English ; it is not tribal; it is British. We still have to 
learn that the expansion of Britannia, continuing up to 
the last Act of Union did not stop there or in these little 
islands, but overflowed into the eight million square 
miles of territory which is two-thirds of our whole 
empire, and, though of five Governments, as much a 
part of this kingdom and this nation as the Germanic 
and American Federations are nations. 

This is not a subject to be adequately dealt with in 
this form. The time has arrived when Britain must 
rise above her only domestic partisan predilections to a 
nationalism greater than the jurisdiction of her Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Borden said recently, that the so-called 
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Imperial Parliament was not an Imperial Parliament. 
But the word ‘‘ Imperial ’’ being indubitably a synonym 
of the term ‘‘Empire’”’ he really meant that 
S. Stephen’s is not a National Parliament. It is a 
domestic (Britain’s), and it is an Imperial (the subject 
Empire’s), Parliament, but it is not national because it 
does not control, and is not controlled by, the strongest 
fourth of the racially British people. And now, in this 
connection, a word as to Britain’s ‘‘ prosperity ’’’. Last 
year considerably less new capital was subscribed in 
Britain for Britain’s use than was subscribed here for 
Canada, or in Germany for Germany’s use. Britain’s 
two great economic competitors are Germany and the 
U.S.A. The population of these three great countries 
is, in millions, respectively forty-five, sixty-five, and 
ninety-two; increasing, in thousands, by 250, 800, and 
1000. 

Britain alone is drained of her men (selected) and her 
wealth. The loss of the last is relatively greater than 
the first, therefore labour here is stripped of its essen- 
tial co-partner. 

Exports from the United States have this year ex- 
ceeded Britain’s.. Germany will soon overtake this 
Motherland. We are still told, and it was true, that 
our investments of capital abroad created markets. It 
has resulted in producing competitors whom we still 
capitalise. An examination of the average of the past 
five years’ trade of the thirty American and Pacific 
countries, wherein 80 per cent. of Britain’s investments 
are, will show that the Motherland’s trade in that 
coming world’s commercial centre is relatively in some 
cases, actually in others, but generally retrogressive. 

It is possible for Britain to retain all her old time 
pre-eminence with the British. It is not possible with 
only a part of the British, or if she continues the farce 
of her factional and un-national politics. 


Yours faithfully, 


** CANUCK.”’ 


RUTHENIANS AND POLES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


The Junior Conservative Club, 
4 August 1912. 


Sir,—May I add a few comments to M. 
Stepankowsky’s interesting letter? It came after a 
series of letters and paragraphs in the daily Press on 
the subject of the Ruthenian, or rather the Ukrainian, 
revival. It cannot be said therefore that we are 
ignorant of at least the rudiments of what is certainly 
a serious and acute problem. Briefly stated, the 
various points are as follows :— 

(a) The Ukrainians, numbering some 40,000,000 
souls, are now beginning to feel the need’for a gather- 
ing of their forces. Some of them already go so far as 
to wish to separate from the Russian and Austrian 
Empires as completely as Norway broke from Sweden ; 
and in consequence the matter has become of great 
moment to both the Russian and the Austrian Govern- 
ments. 

(b) The Russian Press tax the Austrian Government 
and the Polish officials with persecution against those 
Ruthenians or Ukrainians of Galicia and Bukovina who 
belong to the Orthodox religion. The Austrian 
Government, against whom no serious charge can be 
justly levelled on religious grounds, preserve a 
dignified silence, but the Poles have been more 
argumentative, although the charges against them 
were more serious, and, unfortunately, more easy to 
prove. The Poles, who ask in Germany and in Russia 
all the liberties, are fighting in Austria to retain all 
their privileges against Ruthenian rights. The over- 
flow of a lengthy and bitter controversy found itself 
directed into unexpected channels, so anxious were 
each and all to convert the world to their own views. 
The ‘‘ Times ’’, notably, has published long letters 
from Russians, Poles, and Ukrainians in the course 
of the last few months. On the Russian side the 


nationalist flag is carried by no less a hand than that 
of Count Wladimir Bobrinsky, a member of the late 
Duma and a descendant of the Empress Catherine II 
and one of her favourites, Orlow. 

(c) The 33,000,000 Ukrainians of Russia (or Little 
Russians) are agitating anew for the right to use their 
own language; their brothers, subjects of the Austro- 
Hungarian Dual Monarchy, are demanding an exten- 
sion of their political rights of which they are deprived 
on account of Polish political supremacy, at least in 
Galicia. They have been promised a university of their 
own in Lemberg by the aged Emperor, and the young 
bloods of Polish Galicia have sworn to burn it if such 
university is ever built. 

(d) The perpetual differences between Russia and 
Austria over this subject of the Ukrainians have more 
than once led to friction, and it is known that at the 
Port Baltic meeting the Czar referred to the status of 
the Ruthenians in Galicia and the difficulties it creates 
for the Russian Government. 

(e) The Ukraine was once the largest State in 
Europe, and may become so once more. Its people 
are a happy and law-abiding race. It enjoys the 
richest soil of Central Europe, holds the key of the 
Black Sea, and may be at some future date a powerful 
factor in the destinies of Europe. Finally, Sir, some 
extremists claim that its return to the rank of modern 
States would draw the claws of the Russian eagle, but 
that is, of course, premature, and it implies on the 
part of a friendly Government ambitions which are, 
let us hope, non-existent. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
GEORGE RAFFALOVICH. 


‘““WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy ReEvIEw. 


Kensington W., 3 August 1912. 


Sir,—Apropos of the Criminal Law Amendment 
(White Slave Traffic) Bill and the ‘‘ procuring type of 
man ’’, the Standing Committee’s action in adding the 
‘liable to flogging by the cat’’ clause is good as 
far as man is concerned, but what about the women 
procurers? Surely the Committee will not overlook the 
fact that these creatures are quite as numerous among 
us as the man type. I speak from personal knowledge. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wittiam R. CapoGan-ROTHERY. 


THE ROBERT LOWE EPITAPH. 
’ To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Regina, Sask., Canada, 19 July 1912. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 29th ult. I notice under the 
above heading a letter from Mr. John Murray respecting 
an amusing epitaph on Robert Lowe. I remember the 
incident of its production very well. It occurred in 
June 1873. My notes give the same English and Latin 
versions as in Mr. Murray’s letter. A Greek transla- 
tion was also attributed to Mr. Lowe, and there was, 
too, a German rendering. 

The following is a French version which, although 
losing much by the omission of an equivalent for the 
second line of the English epitaph and the weak “‘ Je 
ne sais pas’’ for the strong English ‘‘ May not be 
thought, much less be said ’’, is at the same time worth 
reproducing, the last line being a manifest improve- 
ment on the English. 


‘*Cy git enfin Robert le Bas; 
Son Ame est—oii je ne sais pas, 
Car, s’il voulait chercher les cieux 
Il génerait trop le bon Dieu; 
S’il soit a l’enfer condamnable, 
Que Dieu aie pitié du diable!”’ 
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I append two Scotch versions that were in vogue at 
the time. 


‘*O’ Robbie Lowe here lies the clay— 
A sliddery frien’, a waukrife fae ; 
But whaur the cat-like speerit’s ta’en 
Its last lang jump I dinna ken. 
If up abune it’s won a seat, 
The saunts will drap their harps and greet. 
If down below it yels, weel ! weel ! 
I wadna like to be the Deil.”’ 


- 


Here Rab Lowe’s banes rot in the sheugh— 
A bawbee frien’, a fae hell-teugh ; 

But whaur his crabbit saul’s been hustled, 
Daurna be thocht or even whustled. 

Gif up in Heaven he tak’s to pleadin’, 

The angels a’ will be secedin’ ; 

But gif doon-by he skirls an’ rages, 

Auld Nick will strike for higher wage:.’’ 


Yours truly, 
Wm. TRAN’. 


THE INCONSTANT MOON ’’. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Singapore, S.S., 9 July 1912. 

Sir,—I have recently seen several letters in your 
correspondence columns under the above heading, 
giving examples of quite curious ignorance, in authors 
of eminence, as to such matters as the movements of 
the moon and its times of rising and setting. One, 
quite recent, went further afield and sharply criticised 
a distinguished author’s statements about the Dog 
Star. 

About the last I cannot say I feel much surprise, 
for it is not my experience even that men who spend 
many years of their lives travelling about the world 
know much about astronomical subjects of that kind, 
and I don’t suppose one in a thousand novel-readers 
notices such a mistake as this about the Dog Star, or 
would think it made any difference to the story if he 
did. 

But gross mistakes about the moon, which argue 
absolute lack of observation about what happens every 
month, are in a different position, and one would not, 
I think, expect to find them made by an author who 
often writes with a considerable affectation—perhaps 
I should say, show or appearance: I mean nothing 
offensive—of a close observation of natural phenomena. 
I may have missed it, but I saw no reference in any of 
the letters I have spoken of to what, unless my memory 
is very grievously at fault, I read, on a voyage between 
1900 and 1905, in ‘“‘The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady ”’. 

I believe the edition I read was the first, and it may 
be that the author has corrected it since. I have never 
seen the book again. I scarcely ever see a novel, 
because except on voyages I have no time to read them, 
and of course it is some time ago, and my memory 
may have played me false. But, as I remember it, 
quite early in the book there is a description of the 
occasion and manner of the revelation by the mother 
of the future Sir Richard to her husband of the fact 
of her prospective maternity. There is a long descrip- 
tion of the garden, etc., given in considerable detail, 
in which there had just been a large garden party. 
The husband has just come back to her, after seeing 
the last guests off; it is about nine o’clock of a 
summer’s evening—and the statement is made that 
““a young moon was rising in the East ’’. 

Of course if a young moon was rising it would be in 
the East, because the moon does rise in the East, but 
the young moon does not rise at that hour, and if there 
was a young moon then visible, it would be setting 
in the West. Surely she should know that. Even in 


England there are fine evenings in some summers, and 
I suppose she must have seen the new moon on a 
Is it possible 


summer’s evening scores of times. 


she thought it was rising? If so, she can never have 
known which was East and which was West (and 
East is East, as we know, and West is West) in any 
place where she did see it—which means that she has 
never seen the sun set i1 the same place where she has 
seen the new moon—and yet, if her description of this 
very scene has any truth in it, the sun could not have 
been long down, and the ‘* young moon’’ must have 
been ‘‘ within the glory of the afterglow’’. It seems 
an astonishing lapse, and I am induced to hope my 
memory is wrong, but I don’t believe it is, for it struck 
me at the time I read it. I remember that because in 
another book—‘‘ Anna Lombard ’’—which I read at 
the same time (not from any choice of such subjects, 
for I knew nothing of either, but because a fellow 
passenger lent them to me) I found what I suppose to 
be another mistake of ignorance, but of a different 
kind. 

The author describes Burmah as being infested 
with deadly snakes which she calls ‘‘ Rattlers °’. 
That may possibly be a local name for some snake, 
but I never heard it used by anyone except as 
meaning Rattlesnakes, and if she can find Rattle- 
snakes in Burmah, I dare say she can find vipers in 
Ireland. 

If I may trespass further on your space I should 
like to mention two more ‘‘ howlers ’’, as they seem to 
me. One is in ‘‘ Cynthia in the Wilderness ”’, I think, 
but anyhow in a book by the same author, of whose 
works I have only seen two, and forgotten the name 
of the other. In that book a husband comes unex- 
pectedly in the early morning into his wife’s bedroom, 
and finds his place occupied by another man. He has 
some kind of a golf-stick in his hand—a cleek, I think— 
and he strikes his supplanter on the head with it. 
There is some reason to suppose the man is likely to 
die, and every one seems to take it for granted that 
if he does the husband will be hanged for murder. It 
is written under a man’s name, but I don’t believe 
any man wrote it—what man is so ignorant as to think 
it? What else could the husband do, unless he hit 
his wife also? 

To pass over Miss Beatrice Harraden, who casually 
speaks of a man going quail-shooting with a rifle, we 
come to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who wrote a story 
called ‘‘ The Speckled Band’’. I am told it has 
recently been put on the stage, and drawn good houses, 
but I have not heard that anyone has drawn attention 
to what appears to me to be an impossible incident, on 
which the plot rests—to wit, the lightning-like ascent 
of a bell-rope by a venomous snake brought from 
India. 

As the author is a man of science, and no one has 
apparently seen anything improbable in the feat, 
perhaps I am all wrong, but is there any snake 
(venomous, and therefore not a constrictor) that can 
go up a bell-rope, hanging loose, and of course per- 
pendicularly, like a flash of lightning? Could it go 
up at all? I feel pretty certain it could not. I cannot 
see how it is possible. I have seen a chased cobra 
go up a rough tree-trunk, but it was anything but 
upright, and even in that case it went slower than 
along the grass. I should have thought that if it could 
go up the rope it could more easily have gone up the 
wall. 
Let me fire one last shot—at a big mark this time. 
In ‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ (at all events in the early 
editions), Tennyson speaks of ‘‘the many-wintered 
crow ”’ that leads the clanging ‘‘ rookery home ’’. There 
are plenty of crows—both black and hooded—in Lincoln- 
shire, and he must have seen rookeries. Is it believable 
that he supposed a crow was a rook, or that, knowing 
the difference, he thought a crow would undertake 
such a contract? Poor old crow—his tale of winters 
would be done—he would never see another. I doubt 
if there would be enough of him left to make a scare- 
crow. 

Yours faithfully, 
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REVIEWS. 
DEAN GREGORY OF S. PAUL'S. 


“Robert Gregory, 1819-1911: an Autobiography.” 
Prepared for the Press, with Notes, by W. H. 
Hutton B.D. London: Longmans. 1912. 6s. net. 


iy has been said that all biographies may be divided 

into two classes, ‘‘ autobiographies’’ and 
‘* ought not to be biographies’’. The book before us 
emphatically does not belong to this second much over- 
weighted division. The spare form of the single 
volume in itself compares favourably with the two 
or even four volumes of many a bulky contem- 
porary. It is certainly better to rise up with an 
appetite which craves more than from a satiety of 
ancestors, youthful prodigies, and letters of all sorts 
and kinds on matters of only ephemeral interest, such 
as we are acquainted with in much of the biographical 
literature which loads our book-shelves. 

When Dean Gregory determined to make notes of a 
life which had been singularly full of interest and 
vitality in one of the most marvellous periods of 
development which perhaps the world has ever seen, he 
certainly did not err on the side of prolixity. In fact 
this is the principal fault which we have to find with 
the Dean’s reminiscences, that they might well have 
been extended into a fuller and more minute description 
of scenes and characters with which he was so closely 
connected at a time about which we are glad to know 
all that can be told. 

The history of Tractarianism, it is true, has been 
written it may be with too great minuteness, and 
there is little more that can be said upon the subject. 
But the revival of spiritual life and power at S. Paul’s 
is a phenomenon so remarkable that we should gladly 
have welcomed, at least in this part of Dean Gregory’s 
career, a fuller and more comprehensive treatment. 

Archdeacon Hutton, however, has been well advised 
to let the Dean speak for himself, and to restrain 
severely the chorus-like passages from his own pen 
which either explain, develop, or connect the singularly 
matter-of-fact utterances of Dean Gregory which 
make the foundation of this book. 

The two dates between which the record runs are 
significant, 1819-1911. They remind us that the 
author of the notes remembered the time when as yet 
steam and electricity had not begun to revolutionise 
human traffic and break down the barriers which 
separated nations or even distant parts of the same 
nation. When he was a boy, memories of the great 
Continental struggle and of Waterloo had not yet been 
put away into the records of the past. When he died 
in 1911 England was being menaced once more with 
wars and rumours of wars, with all the additional 
horrors of modern armaments which make the warfare 
of to-day almost as distinct from the methods of the 
days of Wellington as from those of the date of 
Homer. In the Church of England between those 
dates lie the Oxford Movement, the revival of 
Convocation, the controversies which arose about 
‘*Essays and Reviews’’, with subsequent develop- 
ments, the ritual disputes and clerical prosecutions, and 
the beginning of a national scheme of elementary educa- 
tion. He lived under six Sovereigns (if a few months 
under George III. be included), and his active manhood 
coincided with the wonderful reign of Victoria. No 
wonder he had something to tell. No wonder if, forced 
into active opposition as he was to prevailing apathy 
and indifference, resisting the tide, he was seen above it. 

Archdeacon Hutton has had no difficulty in grouping 
the memoirs according to their natural chronological 
order. He shows us the boy, the parish priest, the 
man, the Dean, the fast friend of many distinguished 
contemporaries. And yet it would not be difficult to 
trace all through these chronological compartments the 
keen politician, the Churchman, the educationist, the 
reformer, and a personality of singular charm and 
attractiveness. 


the old Tory fire which never left him to the end of his 
life, in the record of bribery and corruption which 
characterised the elections in 1840. He says charac- 
teristically: ‘‘I thought it well to recount these 
political incidents, as I hope that it would be difficult 
to find similar proceedings at the present day, though 
possibly it may be that indirect bribery has been substi- 
tuted for direct, whilst the greatly increased size of the 
constituencies makes the old method of procedure more 
difficult, if not impracticable ’’. 

We remember in this connexion how up to the last 
the Dean used to recount with a chuckle of satisfaction 
that he had played a large share in severing Mr. 
Gladstone’s connexion with Oxford. Indeed, one of 
his last efforts, when his strength would no longer 
respond to the command of his will, was to go to 
record his vote in a distant part of the country at the 
last general election. In these matters, as indeed in 
most others, his convictions never varied. His 
biographer says: ‘‘ Dr. Gregory was a Protectionist 
all his life. He watched with interest, not unmixed 
with a sense of triumph, his party returning to what 
had always been his principles ’’. 

Dr. Gregory’s name, however, will always be 
inseparably connected with the cause of education. 
In the exigencies of political strife and sectarian 
bitterness it is sometimes the fashion to represent the 
Church as a reactionary body, for ever throwing a 
dead weight of opposition into the scale as against the 
cause of progress. A perusal of these pages will show 
what earnest and effectual work was being carried on 
by men like Robert Gregory, both before and after 
the Government scheme of 1870. Never has the cause 
of religious education had a more earnest champion 
than he was, and there was no cause so near his heart 
as the education of children according to right and true 
principles in contradistinction to the wild and fantastic 
schemes which found favour with the secularists. 

It is, however, to the pages which deal with S. Paul’s 
and with all that Robert Gregory did for it both 
as Canon and Dean that readers wilt turn with especial 
interest. The story which has been so often told both 
by his own lips and in other biographies of the extra- 
ordinary resurrection as from the dead of the great 
corporation is here set down quite simply and as a 
matter of course. It is not a little ironical that a 
man with no ear for music should have brought about, 
or rather made possible, the musical rendering of the 
services for which S. Paul’s is famous; that one with 
no care for ceremonial should have devoted himself 
to develop everything which might tend to the greater 
honour and glory of God in worship; that a man with 
no exsthetic tastes should have set himself to carry 
through under the direction of Sir William Richmond 
the decorations of the choir and other parts of the 
Cathedral. This last is an irony which some esthetic 
taste in the Dean would certainly have saved—would 
that it had. However, in all these matters he exhibited 
that true sense of duty which consists in doing that 
which one thinks right rather than that which is 
congenial. 

Mr. Hutton rightly supplements the simple 
narrative of the Dean with appreciations gathered from 
those who knew and venerated the man and his work. 
More especially noticeable is the striking estimate by 
Dr. Holland. There was a time when at the end men 
were calling on Dean Gregory to resign the work which 
he could no longer actively perform. But the secret of 
the long delay was this, that he never conceived himself 
as likely to live so long as he actually did. He lived 
of late years in constant expectation of death. He 
waited and waited, and Death still put off his coming, 
until he himself hardly realised that he was already in 
the twilight of that night. And yet even in those days 
of extreme feebleness there was a sense of veneration 
and honour connected with him which seemed to 
make him part of the very traditions of the Cathedral 
itself. We heartily commend this work as a record of 
a noble life spent in the service of God which may well 
be an inspiration and a record of the abiding power of 


In the very first pages we can trace ' the great principles which were the source and main- 
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spring of all that Robert Gregory was able to do for 
the Church, for S. Paul’s, and for the age in which 


he lived. 


THE MEDLEVAL JULIAN. 


“Stupor Mundi.” By Lionel Allshorn. London : Secker. 
1912. 16s. net. 


[* there was not a demand for this kind of book, 

publishers, we suppose, would have given up pub- 
lishing them. But who the people are that read these 
large and expensive volumes of slipshod history we can- 
not make out. Every publisher’s list is full of them. 
They are beautifully printed, they are copiously illus- 
trated, they are heavily priced. Not one in ten shows 
any literary quality. Not one in a hundred shows 
any sign of original research. Mr. Allshorn’s Life of 
Frederick II. is an average example of the class. A 
short and rather superficial study of Frederick’s career 
is with the help of big print, wide margins, and ten illus- 
trations made to fill a large volume costing sixteen 
shillings. It is not a dull book. A book about Frede- 
rick Il. could not be dull. It is hardly a bad book. Mr. 
Allshorn has evidently read many second-hand authori- 
ties. But it is not worth the pomp and circumstance 
with which it is surrounded. The author is a thick-and 
thin admirer of Frederick and all his works. That, if a 
folly, is not a sin. No one can resist the charm and 
mystery of the Emperor’s dramatic career. But hero 
worship becomes tiresome when it attributes every virtue 
to the hero, and every manner of vice to the hero’s 
opponents. In Mr. Allshorn’s eyes the Empire could 
do no wrong, and the Papacy could do no right. 
Frederick is the champion of ‘‘ the freedom of man’”’ 
involved in a tragic struggle against the powers of 
darkness. Both these assumptions are absurd. What- 
ever mistakes it may have made, the Papacy had a 
very strong case against the unorthodox Emperor. 
There was not a medieval convention he did not flout 
and delight to flout. To realise how far he had drifted 
from the old idea of the Holy Roman Emperor, it 
is only necessary to compare him with his grandfather 
Barbarossa. With Germany and the North he had no 
sympathy; in his love of the South he resembled 
Otto III. ; he was glad to hand over German affairs 
to his son Conrad, and Lombard Government to his 
Viceroy Ezzelino; Sicily, Magna Grecia, the East 
orthodox and heretic, Christian and Pagan, these were 
the centre of his interests. For the first and last time 
in history Palermo became an Emperor’s capital. 
Central and Southern Italy were not big enough to hold 
a Pope and an Emperor, particularly when the Pope 
was a Gregory IX. or an Innocent IV., and the 
Emperor a Hohenstaufen. It was difficult enough to 
define the relations of Pope and Emperor in Europe; 
it was impossible to find a modus vivendi when they 
were neighbours in Italy. The Papacy stood almost 
where the Lateran Council had left it. If Gregory IX. 
and Innocent IV. did not possess the commanding 
personality of Innocent III., they were no unworthy 
champions of Papal supremacy. Frederick, on the 
other hand, had been educated in another world. The 
Sicilies are even now a country apart. In the 
thirteenth century they were more Eastern than 
Western. Magna Grecia looked to Constantinople 
as its Rome; Sicily was filled with the descendants of 
the Saracen raiders. Their Government was not like 
other Governments. Whilst in England the Normans 
set up a strong central authority, in Southern Italy they 
did no more than carve out independent principalities. 
Eastern influences were altogether too strong for feudal 
ideas and Teutonic institutions. It was in this semi- 
Eastern atmosphere that Frederick spent his troubled 
childhood. An Emperor without influence and a King 
without power, he was dependent through the early 
years of his reign on Papal protection for his very 
existence. His unexpected rise to independence shows 
that he was no ordinary man. ; 

The breach with the Papacy came where it was to be 
expected—on the question of a crusade. At his corona- 


tion in S. Peter’s in 1215 he had taken the Cross. It 
was what was expected of an Emperor. The foreign 
policy of the Papacy was almost invariably expressed 
in a crusade. The princes of Christendom, as a 
matter of course, did their years of compulsory service. 
To trifle with so grave a question of politics and reli- 
gion was a very serious matter. For twelve years 
amidst a shower of Papal prayers and threats Frederick 
avoided carrying his oath into effect. At last he 
started. But the manner in which he made the expedi- 
tion was an even greater outrage upon public opinion 
than his previous delay. A negotiation with a usurping 
Sultan of Egypt preceded his start. A diplomatic 
treaty gave him the Holy City and_ partitioned 
Palestine with the infidel. No greater outrage could 
have been inflicted upon medieval Christendom than 
this alliance between the Holy Roman Emperor and the 
Moslem unbeliever. It was little wonder that Europe 
saw the curious result of a crusading Emperor under 
excommunication and the Holy City under an interdict. 
Mr. Allshorn sees in this expedition a crusading 
triumph. It was really a diplomatic mission facilitated 
by a complete disregard of medizval conventions. To 
the Papacy it must have been especially galling to see 
its most potent instrument, a crusade, turned against 
itself. Although excommunicated, Frederick persisted 
in maintaining his orthodoxy, and for a short time after 
his return was received back into Papal favour. But 
his unorthodox ideas of the proper relations between 
Church and State were certain to reopen the breach. 
It was to Constantinople and the Khalifs that he looked 
for his model. They alone, so he informed his father- 
in-law, the Emperor of Nicza, had solved the problem 
by making the clergy a branch of the civil service 
and the power of the Prince supreme over Church and 
State. He was ready, indeed, to call himself a son 
of Mother Church, but this he was careful to qualify. 
‘* Sicut primus et unicus Ecclesiz filius et patronus ”’ ; 
his patronage was more conspicuous than his filial 
piety. It was not to be wondered at that the Papacy, 
confronted with the fate of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, made a vigorous stand for its independ- 
ence. The matter was serious enough as a political 
question; it was further embittered by the unconven- 
tional life that Frederick was leading and the nihilist 
views that he was said to hold. His harem and the 
Oriental splendours of his court were notorious. What 
was more serious, rumour said that he was the author 
of the apocryphal work ‘‘ De Tribus Impostoribus ”’, 
in which Moses, Mahomet and Christ were held 
up to ridicule as the world’s three greatest im- 
postors. It was at any rate certain that Moslems 
and Jews were his confidants, and that instead of 
depending upon a feudal army of knights and men-at- 
arms, as every Emperor should, he had 10,000 Saracen 
troops in his pay at Lucera. His curious mind roved 
everywhere. The doctors of Salerno, the wise men 
from the East, troubadours from Provence, theologians 
from Rome, poets and mathematicians, elephants and 
divers, the Sultan of Egypt and S. Francis of Assisi 
brought rich stores of material for the exercise of his 
agile mind. When he wanted an answer about the 
immortality of the soul, it was not to the successor of 
S. Peter but to the rabbi Juda ben Salomo Cahen and 
the munshi Ibn Sabin of Murcia that he went for 
guidance. Many stories were told of his critical 
scepticism. Such an attitude of mind was sure to 
outrage the feelings of the orthodox. Mr. Allshorn 
may rage, but the orthodox had every reason to be 
shocked. Mr. Allshorn may rage again, but Frederick 
was not a champion of political freedom. By repress- 
ing powerful vassals and abolishing city rights he was 
not fighting the cause of the poor, even though 
he may have been the first prince to summon the Third 
Estate to his Parliament. He was merely imitating the 
Eastern Emperor and the Khalif in his attempt to set 
up an absolute monarchy. Mr. Allshorn seems to think 
that by curbing the power of the Church Frederick was 
serving the cause of popular freedom. He was doing 
nothing of the kind. So long as the civil power was 
confronted with the sacerdotium, absolutism was impos- 
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sible. The history of the Eastern Empire and the post- 
Reformation monarchies show that when once the power 
of the Church was destroyed, Caesarism had nothing 
to check it. Intellectual freedom, indeed, Frederick 
did encourage. For the first time for many centuries 
thought and its expression were free. Eastern and 
Western culture met in free and unrestricted inter- 
course. Yet somehow this hybrid civilisation was too 
exotic to last. It went to pieces in Cyprus and in 
Greece; in Sicily it was even shorter lived. Yet in 
spite of its failure it gave the Renaissance of the 
thirteenth century a charm that is lacking in the 
fifteenth. 


A FINE NOVEL. 


“Yonder.” By E. H. Young. London: Heinemann. 
1912. 6s. 


ITH this second book E. H. Young, who we 
feel convinced is a woman, achieves a position 
which will entitle all her future works to serious and 
careful consideration. Her first novel, ‘‘A Corn of 
Wheat ’’, which we reviewed a year or two ago, was 
undoubtedly interesting, even exceptional, work; but 
there was a chance, as there always is with a first book, 
that it might be the expression of all that the author 
had to give. ‘* Yonder’’ makes us quite sure that in 
E. H. Young we have a new author capable of the 
writing that makes for permanence. There are faults 
in this book, faults of form and proportion, that may 
be born in and kneaded out of the best of novelists ; 
but there are also the signs of genius, obviously innate, 
that the most cultivated stylist could not assume. 

The scenario of the drama is, as it should be, simple 
in essentials, and complicated only by episodic detail 
which elaborates the characters of the actors. From 
two households, each admirably particularised, the 
author shows us two young people being drawn inevit- 
ably together. Alexander Rutherford is the son of an 
hereditary dipsomaniac, whom his wife Clara, 
Alexander’s mother, guards in her ‘‘ remote bleak gully 
of the hills ’’—the hills from which Alexander imbibes 
his philosophy and his strength. Theresa Webb is the 
daughter of a kindly, weak, loving and needy com- 
mercial traveller; and we see her growing up in a 
seaport-town, warmly impulsive and passionate, but 
governed by a disciplined sense of family ties. The real 
exhilaration that the reader finds in the minute and 
vivid accounts of these two homes is largely due to the 
quality of spiritual courage which is evinced in both, 
in the one by Clara Rutherford, who never despairs of 
her husband and always spreads balm on the natural 
enmity between her husband and their son, and in the 
other by Theresa herself. The subordinate characters 
are painted in with an extraordinary economy that is 
nevertheless brilliantly suggestive: the author can 
conduct a piece of quite commonplace conversation on 
some domestic matter between three or four of the 
characters in such a way as to throw continual side- 
lights upon them and their mutual relations and feelings. 
This is in fact the dramatic art at its highest. The 
dénouement of the story, a murder and suicide, is also 
dramatic, but in a more ordinary sense and in a less 
satisfactory way. 

The other welcome feature of the book is the subtle 
insistence throughout on the influence of natural sur- 
roundings on character. In ‘‘ A Corn of Wheat ’’ this 
feature was also prominent; but the lesson of Judith, 
if a lesson was intended, was the selfishness of Nature 
and the cruelty of life. In ‘‘ Yonder ’’ we have a philo- 
sophy of the mountains, at once pagan and altruistic, 
to which our own pulses respond at once, and which 
makes us think of no name lower than that of George 
Meredith. From his mountain-philosophy, however, 
it differs in austerity ; his thoughts were Alpine, while 
E. H. Young writes with an intense love of English 
hills—if we guess rightly, of Cumberland rather than 
Yorkshire. Be that as it may, this poetical quality lifts 


the whole psychology of her story to the heights of 


beauty, while the truth of her human characterisation 
keeps our interest in the romance warm and alive. The 
persons of the play are whole; there is none of the 
feeble labelling of a character ‘‘ good’’ or ‘‘ bad’’ or 
** indifferent ’’, but they are given complete. Most 
pains have been lavished on Theresa, but, perhaps for 
that very reason, though we cannot but love her, she 
does not remain so sharply defined on the retina as 
either Clara Rutherford or Mrs. Webb—Nancy, the 
invalid mother of Theresa. Here the author triumphs ; 
she is only less certain in her touch with the rest of the 
two families ; while, with a curious wise-woman of the 
hills, whose locus standi in the drama we do not clearly 
see, and with the circle of nouveaux riches into which 
Theresa momentarily flashes as a fiancée, she is un- 
successful. And even if the fable of this fine novel were 
a little thing, which it is not, the literary quality of the 
writing would engage sympathy; no moral subtlety 
seems too delicate to be conveyed by the author’s art, 
and a real love for Nature gleams through her descrip- 
tions of scenery. We cannot doubt that E. H. Young 
will contribute work of which lovers of English fiction 
must take account. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF FOSSILS. 


“Evolution in the Past.” By Henry R. Knipe. With 
Illustrations by A. B. Woodward and E. Bucknall. 
London: Herbert and Daniel. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


ose years ago Mr. Knipe was so bold as to attempt 

to give an account of the evolution of life ‘* from 
Nebula to Man”’ in verse. The medium was not well 
suited to the subject, for the treatment was chiefly 
expository ; but none the less the author succeeded in 
giving a competent account of what is known as to the 
succession of life throughout the geological ages. He has 
now turned frankly to prose, and has produced a clear, 
readable, and useful book, well illustrated by recon- 
structions of the more striking types ef extinct life, made 
by skilful artists under the direction of the authorities 
at the Natural History Museum. Our knowledge of 
fossil forms is scattered over a very wide literature, 
and most of it appears in so technical a form that it is 
difficult for those who are not experts. Mr. Knipe 
demands little or no previous knowledge from his 
readers, and by giving a full and careful bibliography 
he is able to direct those who wish to go into any part 
of the subject more deeply to the best sources of 
information. 

The book assumes that the existing forms of life have 
come about by slow modification from simpler forms, 
and endeavours to give a picture of the kind of animals 
and plants that lived in each of the great geological 
ages. Mr. Knipe explains that there must have been 
a long period before the earliest fossiliferous rocks, 
during which he supposes that life first appeared in the 
form of unicellular organisms and became elaborated 
into the simple ancestors of the great groups of 
invertebrates. In the Cambrian period there were 
sponges and corals, jelly-fish, sea-lilies and star-fishes, 
lampshells, bivalve and univalve molluscs and straight- 
shelled cephalopods, trilobites, king-crabs, and many 
simple crustaceans. These simple creatures were 
chiefly natives of the mud in shallow seas, and there 
is no evidence of a land fauna. In the Ordovician 
period there was very much the same range of marine 
life, but as yet no certain evidence as to the existence 
of fishes. On land large winged insects had come into 
existence, allied to modern bugs and cockroaches. 
With the end of the Silurian period fishes of different 
kinds had become to assume importance. There were 
large numbers of the thorny-skinned ostracoderms, 
some of which had enormous, flat heads, whilst others 
had reached a truly fish-like shape. 

In the Devonian period fishes were extremely abun- 
dant, and were broken up into all the different modern 
groups, except the Teleosteans, or true bony fish, but 
none of them had yet acquired the modern fish-tail. 
Lung-fish existed in numbers, and pointed towards the 
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beginning of terrestrial, air-breathing, vertebrate popu- 
lation. The only land animals, however, of which 
there is exact evidence were insects and centipedes. 

In carboniferous times the chief interest had changed 
from the sea to the swamps and morasses of the land, 
and amphibians teemed in the luxuriant vegetation 
which became the great coal-beds on which we now 
draw. Some of these were tiny creatures shaped like 
salamanders and not more than two or three inches 
in length; but there were others, known as labyrintho- 
donts, the heads of which were more than a foot in 
length. In the Permian age reptiles had come into 
existence, some like lizards, some like tortoises, some 
like crocodiles, and many others of strange form and 
huge proportions. Amongst them were insignificant 
creatures, differing from their mates chiefly in having 
the teeth divided into incisors and molars, and these 
foreshadowed the appearance of mammals. In the 
Triassic period, the lowest of the secondary formations, 
reptiles had become still further diversified and the 
bipedal dinosaurs had made their appearance ; but the 
most striking event was the coming into existence of 
undoubted mammals, which, however, were still very 
small and inconspicuous creatures. In the Jurassic 
period dinosaurs were the rulers of creation, and the 
land and the seas and the air abounded with them. 
Some, like Diplodocus, were gigantic, others were 
small, but they existed in all shapes and forms, some 
swimming, some leaping, some striding on their 
hind legs, others prodigiously flying through the air. 
Mammals remained of little account, none of them being 
larger than rats and mice; but true birds with feathers, 
although with long, bony tails and toothed jaws, had 
been evolved from some reptilian type. In the Creta- 
ceous age reptiles had begun to lose their dominance, 
although there were still huge flying lizards and pre- 
daceous, aquatic, and terrestrial forms. Birds were 
more numerous, and although most of them still had 
reptilian toothed jaws they had much the appearance 
and habits of modern guillemots and divers. Mammals 
still remained obscure. 

The change from the Secondary to the Tertiary fauna 
is so great that it seems, as Mr. Knipe puts it, as if the 
curtain had been lowered at the end of the Cretaceous 
period, and had been rung up on the Eocene after a very 
long interval, in which most of the characters had been 
changed. There are certain formations in America 
which supply some information as to how the gap was 
bridged, but a very important gap still remains. The 
Tertiary period is the age of mammals; in Cretaceous 
times, so far as we know, the only mammals were small 
marsupial-like forms; in the oldest Eocene beds there 
are remains of mammals, large and small, foreshadow- 
ing all the modern groups. The part of Mr. Knipe’s 
book that will be most interesting and useful to general 
readers is his excellent account of the evolution of 
mammalian life from the London Clay to modern times, 
and the descriptions and illustrations of the strange 
extinct mammals that preceded extant species are 
intelligible and happy. 


SPLENDID ASSURANCE. 


“Insurance versus Poverty.” By L. G. Chiozza Money. 
London: Methuen. 1912. 5s. net. 


W 1TH commentators like Mr. Chiozza Money M.P. 
to explain the National Insurance Act is to 
praise it. One can understand the satisfaction of a 
long-time advocate of the principle of State insurance 
and a close student of the German system that this 
country has at length set foot upon the road where our 
great Continental rival has already shown the way. So 
far, indeed, he trenches on no controversial ground, and 
political opponents who have accepted and indeed wel- 
comed its principle are as entitled as he is to be heard 
in its praise. It is when his exposition of the Act 
resolves itself into a claim that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible schemes that those who have 
striven with varying success to remedy the inequalities 


of the Act must find themselves at issue with him in his 
three hundred odd pages. 

Were he to rely solely on such a work as this, the 
historian of the future would get small hint that its 
author was treating of a measure which had been rushed 
through Parliament with unexampled precipitation, 
large portions of which had never been adequately 
examined or discussed in Parliament. Nor would he 
infer that the scheme had its inception amid such a 
carnival of national uncertainty and muddle as recent 
weeks have witnessed. To judge by Mr. Money’s book 
—adopting one of Carlyle’s phrases—‘‘ instead of a 
dark, wasteful chaos, we have a blooming, heaven- 
encompassed world’’. Readers of all opinions will 
welcome the inclusion in his volume of a copy of the Act 
itself, though all may not read it through the same 
rose-coloured spectacles with which the enclosing pages 
show the author himself to have perused it. A grateful 
passage in his introduction is the unexpected tribute 
this Free Trader pays to Mr. Chamberlain for having 
by his fiscal proposals ‘‘ brought into the field of con- 
troversy realities which had been carefully banned from 
politics in recent times ’’, and which “‘ led to the hold- 
ing of a much-needed national inquest, which is still 
proceeding ’’, and which has issued in the Act under 
notice. 

Mr. Money’s remarks on the economic effects of the 
Act may be examined with some interest, and not less 
so because of the enviable degree of latitude as to the 
incidence of particular contributions allowed by 
the Liberal Insurance Committee, where Mr. Money 
wields all the authority that attaches to the Honorary 
Editorship of the Literature Department. By this 
oracle the apprehensive employer has been assured 
that his share of the contributions under the Act can, 
in practice, be conveniently transferred to the cost of 
the goods which the employer produces and the 
employee pays for. The counsel tendered simul- 
taneously to the workman from the same source has 
been that ‘‘the idea that the contributions will be 
simply passed on to the worker by being loaded on 
to the price of goods is an elementary fallacy’. This 
work, presumably, is designed for the consumption of 
the latter class. For the employee is_ therein 
admonished that the principal effect to himself of such 
economic readjustments as take place will be an 
increase in his wages. 

Where all is painted in such glowing colours, the 
search in this volume for recognition that imperfections 
in the Act may still exist to be remedied is necessarily 
long and diligent. When, however, on the admission 
of those who have been in close converse with him, 
the author of the Act is himself dissatisfied with the 
position of the class of deposit contributors which the 
Statute creates, it is natural to look for some recogni- 
tion in this work of the parlous position in which ‘‘ these 
boycotted unfortunates ’’—as a Liberal journal has 
termed them—stand. What he says of them will not 
tend to check the popular tendency to shun their posi- 
tion. Mr. Money says: ‘‘ For the most part, they will 
prove to be persons to whom insurance cannot apply, 
who should be the proper care of a reformed Poor 
Law ’’. Even the phrases of the official lecturers and 
leaflets have not placed the disadvantages of their 
position in higher relief. Can Mr. Money, however, 
have forgotteri the Unionist amendment for the 
establishment of a Central Fund which, by means of a 
procedure as simple as it was equitable, would have 
afforded a real though a reduced insurance to these 
very people whom he now roundly declares to be unin- 
surable? Can he have forgotten that under it those 
rejected by the approved societies would have paid their 
contributions to Health Committees, while societies and 
committees alike would have received a uniform sub- 
vention of two-thirds of the benefits from the Central 
Fund, which would bear more than one-half of the 
national insurance risk? He can scarcely fail to res 


member that had that amendment been accepted, the 
national insurance risks would have been spread more 
widely than the Act now spreads them, and that 
whether their numbers were small or large, even the 
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worst conceivable lives in the Health Committees would 
have had the benefits of at least a five-ninths insurance. 

Elsewhere Mr. Money has the frankness to admit 
that the actuaries’ estimate of 882,000 deposit contribu- 
tors may easily be exceeded. Again, he acknowledges 
that ‘‘ it is not clear ’’ where the associations which are 
to watch over the interests of deposit contributors 
are to obtain funds for taking proceedings under the 
‘*excessive sickness’’ provisions of the Act. Mr. 
Money even rules out the possibility of some modified 
insurance being provided for deposit contributors in 
three years’ time, when the whole scheme comes up 
for revision by Parliament. Indeed, the chapter in 
which their position is dealt with is optimistically en- 
titled ‘‘The Case of the Uninsurable’’. The latter 
part of the work deals with the unemployment portion 
of the Act, explained, like much of the earlier matter, 
by means of chapters in which statistical tables largely 
figure. A full index to the entire work facilitates refer- 
ence to any desired point in what Mr. Balfour has tersely 
described as ‘‘ the most complicated Act of the last 
hundred years’’. 


BASQUE. 
“The Baskish Verb.’ By E. S. Dodgson. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1912. 10s. 


ROM the point of view of the comparative philo- 
logist there are few languages so interesting as 
Basque—or ‘‘ Baskish ’’, as Mr. Dodgson would call it. 
The Basque dialects spoken by a small group of people 
on either side of the Pyrenees form a linguistic islet in 
the great sea of Indo-European speech, and represent 
an early period in the history of languages. Alone 
among the primitive languages of Europe, Basque has 
survived to our day. Philologists have been divided in 
opinion as to whether it should be described as agglu- 
tinative or incorporating. It exhibits, it is true, most 
of the features of an agglutinative language ; its suffixes 
are generally postfixed, and it has neither declension nor 
conjugation in the Indo-European sense of the terms. 
But the verb belongs to the class of incorporating 
languages ; that is to say, the pronouns are incorporated 
in the verbal forms. Instead of the simple ‘‘ I have ’’, 
for instance, we find ‘‘I have it’’, ‘‘ I have you’’, ‘‘I 
have it for you’’, etc. Long usage has welded the 
verbal roots and incorporated pronouns into composite 
forms which it is difficult to analyse, and when to the 
various forms thus created we add the forms specially 
reserved for addressing a woman or a man, a superior 
or an equal, the multiplicity of the verbal forms and the 
difficulties they present may be easily imagined. On 
the other hand, there are, properly speaking, only two 
verbs in Basque, ‘‘ to be ’’ and ‘‘ to have ”’ ; the so-called 
simple conjugation having been shown to be a later 
development. 

What increases the difficulty of Basque is the absence 
of literary monuments older than the sixteenth century. 
The earliest examples of Basque names are to be found 
in a map of the Bayonne district in 980; the first refer- 
ences to the language and explanation of some of its 
words are in the ‘‘ Cosas memorables de Espafia ’’ of 
Marinzus Siculus in 1530. The first printed Basque 
book is the ‘‘ Poems ’’ of Dechepare, published in 1545. 
But the standard of Basque philology which must con- 
stitute the foundation of all scientific researches into the 
character and history of the language is Leicarraga’s 
“* New Testament ”’ of 1571. 

Mr. Dodgson, our sole-surviving English Basque 
scholar, has set himself the task of analysing all the 
verbal forms in Leicarraga’s work and providing them 
with what he calls a ‘‘ parsing synopsis’’. It is a 
labour upon which he has been engaged for many years, 
and to which he has devoted most of his thoughts and 
time. Like most scholarly labour, however, it is not 
remunerative, and he has not found it easy to meet 
with a publisher. Even the Oxford University Press is 
beginning to be stony-hearted. Thus far fourteen parts 
of the work have appeared, including the Epistles of 
S. Peter, S. John, and S. Jude, several of S. Paul’s 


Epistles and the three first Gospels. The third Gospel 
is the one analysed in the publication now under review. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Dodgson’s work is 
scholarly and honest, and that it will be the indis- 
pensable foundation for all future studies in Basque 
philology. The rules and definitions of Basque gram- 
mar are drawn from the examples which are placed 
before the eyes of the reader in alphabetical order. The 
examples, moreover, are not selected or tampered with ; 
none is omitted, and consequently for the first time it is 
possible to learn what are the actual facts of Basque 
grammar, apart from the theories which have been 
built upon some of them. The Basque grammarian 
Larramendi called his grammar ‘‘ The Impossible Van- 
quished ”’ ; but if the impossible means a real explanation 
and knowledge of the Basque verb, its conquest was 
out of the question as long as most of the facts relating 
to it remained unknown. It may be hoped that means 
will be found for enabling Mr. Dodgson to finish what 
he has undertaken ; several more parts of his work are 
even now ready for publication, and it would be a pity 
if they could not be brought out for want of further 
encouragement. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Life of William Robertson Smith.” By John Sutherland 
Black and George Chrystal. ‘‘ Lectures and Essays of William 
Robertson Smith.” Edited by John Sutherland Black and 
George Chrystal. London: Black. 1912. 7s. 6d. each net. 

If the subject of this Life, and the author of these lectures 
and essays, had lived until now he would only have been 
sixty-six—and he died eighteen years ago. At twenty-four 
he was appointed Professor of Hebrew in the Free Church 
Divinity Hall, Aberdeen. Five years afterwards he fell 
under the suspicion of his Church for an article on the Bible 
in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ In the interval of six 
years several prosecutions for heresy were launched against 
him, and they ended with his ejection from his Chair. He 
was immediately made co-editor of the ninth edition of the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica ’’, and two years after was elected 
to the Readership in Arabic at Cambridge, and in 1886 to the 
post of Librarian to the University. While at Aberdeen he 
became one of the Revisers of the Old Testament, and the 
famous heresy trials, and his editorship of the ‘‘ Britan- 
nica ’’, had made his name and his works more familiar to the 
scholars of the Continent than any other British Hebraist or 
Arabist. A Continental scholar had indeed suggested that 
he should be called to a Chair of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Kénigsberg. Wellhausen wrote to him on his 
appointment as Librarian that he hoped he would give up 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia ’’, and carry on his true work. Néldeke, 
the great Arabist, writing supporting him for the Reader- 
ship, said of one of these essays: ‘‘ His quite modest notes of 
a journey in the Hejaz contributed to a Scottish newspaper 
rank absolutely amongst the most instructive things that 
have been written about Arabia ”’; and he hoped they would 
be republished. In these papers also appear a number of 
Smith’s contributions in mathematics and physics which 
were read by Professor Tait to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh while Smith was an undergraduate. He abandoned 
work in this direction for Biblical criticism and history, and 
to become one of the creators of the new science of Compara- 
tive Religion. As the story of a precociously erudite boy 
and original man and his distinguished contemporaries, the 
biography is of great personal interest; as a critique of 
Smith’s place in scholarship and thought it is of importance ; 
and it is also a valuable contribution to Scottish ecclesias- 
tical and theological history, and indirectly to the history 
of criticism in England. 

‘‘ The Autobiography of Wolfe Tone.’’ Edited by RK. Barry O'Brien. 
Dublin: Maunsel. 1912. 7s. 6d. 

The new edition of this book has appeared in an opportune 
time. Wolfe Tone may possibly have been an adventurer who 
found in patriotism the last refuge of a scoundrel, or he may 
have been (as we believe him to have been) an extremely 
honest and unscrupulous and brilliant Irish revolutionary. 
Fortune was against him, but Wellington paid to his genius 
the highest of compliments. Wolfe Tone was a most 
extraordinary man, and his history is the must curious 
history of those times. With a hundred guineas in 
his pocket, unknown and unrecommended, he went to 
Paris in order to overturn the English Government in Ire- 
land. He asked for a large force, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
for a small one. They listened to Tone. Tone had 


organised victory: an incompetent French general con- 
trived defeat. Tone’s end was a tragedy, but the oblivion 
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which has fallen on his name in English history is un- 
deserved. Whether a study of his life will assist the Home 
Rule cause is a different question. The notes to the book 
will be of great assistance to the ordinary reader. 


“Increasing Human Efficiency in Business.’ By W. D. Scott. 
NewsYork: Macmillan. 1912. 5s, 6d. net. 

This, the author, professor of a university near 
Chicago, tells us is a contribution to the ‘‘ psychology of 
business’. Plainly put, it is a text-book for the use of 
employers, and tells them in a series of propositions how to 
get the most out of those they employ. The majority of 
these propositions is a string of business platitudes. What 
are not platitudes are hardly business, and, as the Americans 
say, ‘‘don’t help any’’. There is an undercurrent of 
objection to hustle, the opinion of Sir Joseph Lyons 
on American want of method in business being quoted 
at length, As a means of increasing production 
employers are enjoined to watch all those details 
of health and sanitation which for some years have 
been enforced as a minimum by our Factory Acts. In 
this respect evidently the United States are sadly behind- 
hand. The obvious criticism on a book of this kind is that 
any business man who needed its instruction could hardly 
have kept himself going successfully while waiting for its 
appearance. On the other hand the efficient business man 
can tell the author a good deal more than he teaches. Still 
the tedium of professorial dogmatism is relieved by several 
touches of unconscious humour. Promotion, we are advised, 
should in future be made known on a man’s birthday. The 
birthday is an important social event: it begins a new year 
in a man’s life! Employees’ names on cards in birthday 
order are in future to be kept in the cabinet of every efficient 
business institution. We learn, too, without surprise, that 
‘‘ much constructive thinking is done in the quiet of the 
sanctuary when the monotony of the liturgy or the voice 
of the speaker has soothed the quiet nerves, and secured a 
composed condition of mind’’. The teaching of the book 
may be summed up in attention, concentration, temperate 
living, and a total absence of sentiment unless this can be 
made to increase efliciency—that is, get more dollars. Taken 
all round we prefer the practical business man with a little 
sympathy—not only on a profit basis—for his workmen. 
Successful men don’t want manuals of instruction, and no 
amount of theory training will make an unpractical person 
efficient. 


“A Practical Guide to the Modern Orchestra.” By James Lyon. 
London: Macmillan; Stainer and Bell. 1912. 1s. net. 

This is pre-eminently a handbook for beginners who are 
writing their first masterpieces. It is not at all odd that 
these handbooks should be issued in England alone. On 
the Continent young men who want to write for the 
orchestra know what the orchestra is: they write for instru- 
ments they have heard played daily and nightly since their 
infancy. In England, however, we have so little opera, and 
so few orchestral concerts, that a young ambitious composer 
is bound to turn to primers and learn at second—or third— 
hand what may and what may not be done. Schumann, it 
is true, pursued this method; but he was lazy, and came to 
utter grief. Mendelssohn probably never read a text-book 
in his life, but he had enjoyed the privilege of hearing bands 
play all his life. He was not a dreamer like Schumann, and 
when he wrote his first works he knew exactly what every 
instrument could do, and what combinations of these instru- 
ments sounded like. However, in this country budding 
Mendelssohns have no chances of learning what he fook in 
one may almost say with his mother’s milk, and we welcome 
a booklet of this description. Let us hope that in fifty 
years’ time some great English composer will admit that he 
learned the rudiments of orchestration from Mr. Lyon’s 
effort. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Aoit. 

This number contains no very striking article. The best is 
by General E. Garcin, and consists of an account of the 
events round Metz before and during the siege up to the 
day of the capitulation, based on memoranda made at the 
time and reduced to literary form. They supply a kind of 
epilogue to the articles by M. Ollivier. They are, however, 
incomparably inferior in interest, and add little or nothing 
to what we already know. The French almost won, and 
should have won the battle of Mars la Tour, as well as those 
at Gravelotte and S. Privat. Bazaine was incapacity itself 
throughout; he never even troubled to learn accurately how 
the battles were progressing. Had he done so, and sent up the 
reserves when required, the Germans must have been 
defeated both at Mars la Tour and S. Privat. All 
these facts have long been established. The interest of 


this paper lies in the impression it gives of the feelings of an { 
intelligent soldier who was forced to see his country’s cause | 


ruined by the incapacity of his chief. 
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By the Author of ‘‘THE DOP DOCTOR.”’ 


BETWEEN « 
TWO THIEVES 


By Richard Dehan 


“ The book lives ; it burns with enthusiasm ; it is based 
on a wide and penetrating knowledge of life and of 
humanity. There are moments when the sheer intensity 
of the writing, its imaginative vision, produce an effect little 
short of that of genius. We go out of one roaring world 
into another. And such a book will capture its thousands 
of readers.°—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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Case Against Home Rule ”:— 
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A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArvswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


Briefly, its object is gy 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 


Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 
logy, and Ethnology. 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


‘*CHuRCH STREET, ForpDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“It is a book worthy to be found in a student's treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. 1 hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘*Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 
now ready. 


It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become e 
GE possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached ° 


Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


name on your 
List of Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCE 
1n Mopern Lire. I 
send P.O. for 6s., and 
agree to send §s. per month 


for six months. 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“*WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuntTinc, LAwN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By ““ PAT,” Author of Economies for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


DUNLOP FINANCE. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF NEW CROCODILE 


BRITISH AUSTRIAN OIL INVESTMENT, 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. 


Tax First Annual General Meeting of the British Austrian Oil Lnavest- 
ment Company was held on 7 August, Lord Arthur Cecil, the Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. ’ 

The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Bundy) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said that he and his co-directors regretted that the 
profits for the period under review had not been sufficient to enable 
them to recommend a further dividend during the past year, and he 
did not doubt that the shareholders shared that regret, although he 
thought they would agree that the statement of accounts which had 
been presented to them was very satisfactory indeed, having regard 
to all the circumstances. The shareholders would appreciate that the 
trouble to the Tsuschima well by water trouble in the early part of 
last year was a very serious blow indeed to the Company. He did not 
think it was any exaggeration to say that in similar circumstances 
very few companies of their size could have withstood such a blow, 
and, to be candid, their Company could not have done so had it not 
been for the strong financial support which the directors were able to 
arrange for it. Various attempts had been made from time to time to 
overcome the trouble at the well, and the casing was now being 
removed and replaced to an intermediate level, which the records showed 
had never been worked, and whilst it would be perhaps unwise to take 
too optimistic a view at this stage, they were certainly hopeful of being 
able to state at an early date that the steps which had been taken to 
overcome the difficulty had been successful. On the other hand, the 
purchase of the ‘‘ Rockefel.er’’ well hed proved immensely succeseful; 
the output, which at the time of its purchase by this Company amounted 
to about 70 tons a day, had steadily increased to 130 tons @ day, and 
they were advised by the local manager that a further increase might 
be expected when the auxiliary machinery now on order had been 
installed. At the present time this well was making a clear profit at 
the rate of over £40,000 a year, and the Company had taken one-half 
of the production until] 29 February, increasing to two-thirds from then 
until 31 May, and the whole of the income since that date, so that the 
shareholders would be able to work out the substantial profit that had 
accrued to the Company from the weil so far this year, and which should 
accrue during the remaining months of the year. The fire which occurred 
ut this well in May did considerable damage to the equipment, but 
the reinstatement was completed within three weeks, and a satisfactory 
settlement had been received from the insurance company. The directors 
had always been thoroughly alive to the fact that it was unwise for a 
company of this character to depend wholly upon the production of 
one well, and, bearing that in mind, in conjunction with the additional 
advisability of not confining their operations entirely to one district, 
negotiations were entered upon and concluded in April of this year, 
whereby the Company acquired the oil-mining rights over proved oil 
lands, including several wells already bored to considerable depths in 
various parts of Galicia, on terms which t directors considered 
advantageous to this Company. Work had been pushed vigorously ahead 
on various of the properties, and they had been advised that one or 
more of the wells would enter the producing stage very shortly. One 
well, as a matter of fact, was now ready for pumping, and they were 
only waiting for the necessary license from the mining authorities. 
They considered that when these new wells had been brought in the 
Company's position would be a very sound one, and it should show 
good prospects of a very handsome return indeed on*its capital. Oil rro- 
perties in Galicia were considerably increasing in value, and the Company's 
properties had shared commensurately. It was, of course, impossible for 
a Company with so modest a capital to work the whole of such exten- 
sive properties, and they, therefore, intended to work certain sections 
of the properties after development and dispose of other portions either 
to subsidiary companies or others anxious to secure first-class oi] pro- 
eet and he would mention, in this connexion, that the Company 
ad been offered for some of its properties treble the purchase price 
paid, in addition to a substantial royalty. 

Mr. Charles Bedworth, after reading through the whole of the corre- 
spondence which had passed between himself and the Chairman and 
other directors, stated that he had sent copies of such correspondence 
to the shareholders and asked them to support him in demanding a 


RIVER. full explanation on the questions he raised. He said the directors 
h bl f he sharehold d th 
should give every possible information to the shareholders, and there 
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10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


also directors of the vendor Motor Investors’ Company. 

Mr. Hodgson, the Managing Director, said t directors were quite 
willing to give the fullest information to the shareholders, but they 
considered the proper course was to reserve their explanations until 
the shareholders could hear them at the general meeting, and if any 
shareholder would like to verify their statements later on by inspecting 
the numerous documents, any and every shareholder would be given 
every courtesy and facility for doing so at his leisure. 

Several shareholders followed with comments and further questions, 
and finally Mr. Bedworth moved the following resolutions:—(1) Re- 
solved that the accounts be not passed until the whole affairs of the 
Company and the transactions of the directors have been investigated. 
(2) Resolved that a committee of inspection be appointed, with full 

wer to investigate every transaction relating to this Company, its 
properties, and the actions of its directors. (3) Resolved that the 
vendors, the Motor Investors’ Association (Messrs. Caulfield and Hodgson), 
be requested to return at least three-quarters of the profits they or the 
M.I.A. may have made out of the properties sold to this Company. 
since the profit of about £85,000 made out of the Tsuschima property, 
or, as an alternative, the Company take the whole of the profits and 
allow the vendors 50 per cent. upon their actual cash outlay. (4) Re- 
solved that the directors issue in writing to the shareholders an explana- 
tion of the contracts entered into with Messrs. Caulfield and Hodgson, 
or any company of which these two gentlemen are directors, setting 
out the properties sold, the prices paid or to be paid, and the various 


ase profits mado a the vendors out of before or 
° sale to this mpany. (5) Resolved t t vendors, essrs. a ? 

my Universally acknowledged to be the and Hodgson, = ind forthwith to resign their directorship of 

our Insist on having Most Valuable Medicine known. the Company, or in the alternative that three directors resign, one of 

b- such three to be one of the vendors. (6) Resolved that three or five new 
: Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Acts like a Charm in and independent directors with business experience be elected to the ? 
ICE , board, and that this meeting be adjourned to a convenient date for the ; 
I DIARRHEA COLIC shareholders to select such and ~ 
7) Resolved that a vote of censure be pas upon irectors for 4 
at The ORIGINAL Md ot presenting the balance sheet before the last issue of Ordinary shares : 
oth and and all kindred ailments. to the public in May last, as such balance sheet only covers a period i 

ending four or five months before the issue was mede. 

ONLY GENUINE. The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks After several requests from the Chair = ange Aa ———, ee 

name is on the stamp # GOUT, TOOTHACHE, HYSTERIA, and Mr. Bedworth alone voting against it :—* That the members present at ' 
and emphatically refuse RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. this meeting, having heard the explanation of the directors, and their s 
cscs substitutes. replies on the various points raised by Mr. Charlee Bedworth, desire 3 
: The Best and Surest Remedy for to place on record that they are fully satisfied the directors have acted by 
core Of ail Chemists. COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. in perfect good faith and in the best interests of Che Company. - 8 

i nanimo' 
— 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6 Medieal Testimony with Bottle. | sheet and report of the directors were then u y 
Ne The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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